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Editorial 


Over the Christmas and New Year’s period, many of us 
would have made time to pause and reflect on the year that had 
gone by and the year that was dawning. The season of Christmas, 
more so than the New Year times, give us reasons to reflect, among 
many other things, on the mystery of the incarnation and coming 
to live as human being in a human community the God whom we 
worship. We are all familiar with peace as one of the Christmas 
themes. Also, the theme about Jesus being born in a stable signifies 
that the poor and disadvantaged will be central in his ministry. 

In light of the Christmas themes of peace and justice 
and even hospitality, the articles in this issue of the Pacific Journal 
of Theology are very relevant. Sharon Bhagwan-Rolls’ article on 
“Strengthening Women’s Media Networks as Legitimate Spaces 
for advancing UNSCR 1325 & Inclusive Peace and Security 
Policy Making: Putting Faith into Policy Action” speaks about 
women and peace, with a specific focus on communication and 
media as means for conversations on issues that women face in 
the communities. In many ways, her article is self-explanatory. 

The aims of the organisation she founded are clear and 
the successes so far are heartening, especially so realising the 
UN Resolution that her organisation does its work around. The 
rationale, if one is to discern deeply into the arguments put forward 
by the author, is that the participation of women in articulating 
their issues is critical to fostering peace and justice. Most often 
women are the least consulted on issues affecting women or those 
that deal with the community in general, although one must note 
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the fact that in each village and community, there are women’s committees. 

The radio suitcase is the means by which the organisation - Femlink 
Pacific - provides and creates space to foster and strengthen the women (both 
young and old) to inform and discuss issues that are relevant to the life and 
development of the community. As expressed by the author, much has been 
achieved but there is much still to be done. If our societies in Oceania and 
indeed the world are to become more and more what Jesus wants us to be, then 
of course such striving to live the kingdom values is a challenging task. Perhaps 
one of the challenges is not only to speak, but to act on what we believe. 
On the one hand it is uplifting to hear church men speak about the need to 
empower women in their respective communities, it is quite another to fathom 
the implications of such pronouncements. This of course means involving 
more women in decision making bodies of the church, leadership of certain 
ministries and giving value to the perspectives of women on certain issues. 

One of those tasks is wrestling with the issue of “hospitality” 
and the challenges emigrants face when migrating to another country, or 
simply moving to another place within one’s own country. The issue of 
climate change and its impact on resettlement of populations within and 
in another country speaks to our sense of hospitality. It is for this reason 
that insights offered by Rev. Seforosa Carrol in her article “Homemaking in 
the diaspora: a theological framework for homing a niu local” are helpful. 
While the reflections arose from a context and experience of a person 
who resettled in another country, it is also relevant for our considerations 
in light of the diverse communities we have in our island states. 

The ideas of space, memory and relationships are important 
considerations in our rethinking of what home and hospitality mean 
to us in the region. One remembers the good Samaritan narrative 
in such cases, and perhaps a creative bible study, a rereading of this 
story may inspire us to understand hospitality afresh. Where once our 
hospitality was defined by one’s relationship to the other, it nonetheless 
does not exclude the expectation to be hospitable to strangers. 

Space, more so safe space, becomes an important part of 
remembering, and remembering is a narrative of healing. It allows room for 
people to make the connecting threads intelligibly. Broadly speaking, narratives 
remind us that life is a narrative, a story and not a series of episodes with no 
connecting threads. This is all the more important in our present time as, more 
and more, lives are becoming lifestyles, commitments becoming experiments, 
relationships becoming provisional, and careers turning into contracts. While 
tragic experience in relationships, commitments and lifestyles is all too common 
today, the proposition of “homing” as proposed and articulated by the author 
needs serious consideration. Our Pacific societies, while deeply steeped in 
tradition and culture are nonetheless vulnerable to the kind of commitments, 
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relationships and lifestyles that are characterising societies in the “western” world. 

At the same time, the concept of “homing” also applies to how we in 
the region of Oceania will respond to the impending resettlement of populations, 
including those of our own kind. Understandably, issues of resources will notably 
come into play, our ability to provide wise governance and leadership and our power 
of discernment. How shall we welcome the “stranger” into our midst? What legal and 
moral entitlements shouldwe make? More importantly dowehavethemoralresources 
in terms of leadership, theological reflections and prophetic activism? These are 
pertinent questions the author’s insights into “homing” bring to bear in our region. 

Dr Holger S 2 esnat’s article, “A Church-State Covenant on the 
Environment?” in which he explores the question whether the “covenant” 
concept can be used to explain specific relationships between the church and the 
state, such as the one proposed by the workshop “Church — State covenant on the 
Environment” held in 2008. While the author cautioned against its use in describing 
such power relationships, he nonetheless did not close further explorations 
of it. In any case it is worth pondering that, for the use of the concept, aside 
from its biblical roots and usages, it is important to have an understanding of it. 

Covenants are an attempt to create partnerships without domination or 
submission. They exist because we are different and in this respect, pluralism is a 
form of hope (Isaiah 19:19-25). Equally important covenants reaffirm the basic 
features of morality and these are: deference to a source of judgement beyond 
autonomous will; constructive self-regard; concern for the well-being of others; 
affirmation of the dignity of difference; establishment of the principles of a 
unique way of life. Covenants are not about an abstract morality. They are real. 
Marriage is a good example of this. Moreover, covenants are intergenerational. 
“Not with you alone who are standing here today in the presence of the Lord 
our God, am I making this covenant with its oath, but also with those who are 
not here today” (Deuteronomy 29:14-15) or as Edmund Burke says, “between 
those who are living, those who are dead, and those who are to be born”. 

Covenants also provide an answer to the most fundamental question in 
the evolution of societies: “How can we establish relationships secure enough 
to become the basis of co-operation, without the use of economic, political or 
military power?” In religious terms, the biblical covenantal tradition is about hope 
and hope is one of the three cardinal virtues. Hope is the belief not that God 
has written the script of history; not that God will intervene to save us from 
the error of our ways or protect us from the worst consequences of evil. It is 
simply that God is mindful of our aspirations, and is with us in our fumbling 
ways. It is the belief that God has given us the means to save us from ourselves; 
that we are not wrong to dream, wish and work for a better world. We need to 
remember that hope is an active virtue; very different from the word “optimism” 
which is a passive virtue. It takes no courage to be an optimist but a great deal of 
courage to have hope. Hope is the faith that together we can make things better; 





optimism is the belief that things will get better; it is the belief that history is 
but a long, slow journey to redemption, whatever the false turns along the way. 

In many ways the connection between the stories of a women’s group 
persevering to provide a means for women to give voice to their issues; the insights, 
affirmations and challenges of “homing” and “hospitality”; and the concept of 
covenant are undeniable. As noted above, covenants are about differences and 
establishing relationships, commitments and lifestyles that are cognizant with the 
values a community professes to live by and are durable. Within such processes, 
space can be created and strengthened and issues of justice and peace are voiced. 

In his keynote address to the 2010 graduates of the Pacific 
Theological College, Rev. Elder Leatulagi Fa’alevao’s noted that “The 
pastor’s primary task is the up building of the community that has the 
power to struggle as a community against demons and build up structures 
of mutual caring and concern that provide an alternative to the life of 
demon possession.” It is not so much the demons in the spirit world but 
the demons that are inherent in our structures and systems that cause 
oppression and injustice in regards to development that he made reference to. 

The building up of the community involves empowerment and 
such undertakings will of course concern issues of peace and justice, and 
covenantal issues of relationship, commitment and lifestyle. The statement 
ends with a note of hope that only in building up networks of mutual 
support and living an alternative way of life that the “demons” he speaks of 
can be effectively countered. The themes he speaks of are not only timely 
to the graduating students but also to those already serving in the mission 
of the churches. At the same time, the world that God created needs to be 
constantly affirmed as made in his image and, hence, is good. As such, it is 
imbued with God’s salvific elements. God has given us the resources we need 
to discern our way forward and the remedies for injustices and oppression. 

The articles contained in this issue are timely. The discussion and 
debate on gender in most levels of our societies will be enriched with the insights 
presented by Sharon Bhagwan Rolls and the two book reviews: Seforosa Carrol 
on Introduction to Asia Feminist Perspective on Religions: Towards Interfaith 
Dialogue and Jione Havea on Kaunanga: Women Ministers in the Ministry of 
Serving are interesting to read. The scholarly article by Holger Szesnat requires 
serious consideration, not least by the churches in the region, but by governments 
and civil society organisations. The region today has changed dramatically in 
the last twenty years in light of the fracturing of once secure societies in the 
region. Space needs to be created and or strengthened for vulnerable groups to 
participate meaningfully and “covenantal” relationships need to be rethought. 

These articles are highly recommended for theological students and 
ministers in the mission field to read and reflect on. Hope is alive when communities 
or groups begin to act together on the insights presented in these articles. 
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Strengthening Women’s Media Networks 
as Legitimate Spaces for Advancing 
UNSCR 1325 & Inclusive Peace and 
Security Policy Making: Putting Faith into 
Policy Action 



“What Good is Faith if Your Actions do not 
prove it?” 

I am adapting from the Book of James, Chapter 2 
verses 14 to 17, where as members of the Christian community, 
we are challenged to consider what exacdy do we mean when 
we say we are Christians? 

My mother, has taught me that Prayer and Action 
always go together, which is why as women of a peace vigil 
collective, when we meet in silent interfaith prayer, our 
collective action of non violence, goes beyond prayers, but 
serves as a catalyst to act in solidarity beyond the walls of our 
church. 

Yes, the personal is political, including when it comes 
to our faiths. Because while one door may open today to create 
women’s peace spaces, there are many doors still shutting 
women out. 

Today, as we consider the trends in power relationships 
— from the bedroom to the boardroom, from the kitchen to 
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the house of parliament or municipal council - it is very clear that despite 
commitments from the Beijing Platform for Action, the ratification of 
CEDAW, the adoption of UNSCR1325 and MDGs by UN there is a need 
for the transformation of all power structures, which contribute to defining 
the status of women in our Pacific society. 

I know this is possible because as a member of the YWCA, the 
women’s bible studies and publications have nurtured my quest for greater 
understanding and appreciation of feminist theology. 

There is a valuable opportunity to invest in feminist theological 
spaces for interaction between Pacific women interested in developing 
literature and dialogue processes for the Pacific churches, building on global 
initiatives such as the World Council of Churches Decade to Overcome 
Violence. Networks such as the WEAVERS network and Manahine Pasefika 
are just a few of those existing spaces. At the same time, there is a need to 
strengthen inter-faith dialogue, no matter how small the space. 

Women had long recognized that while in the past decades there has 
been an increase in the number of newspapers and publications, commercial 
radio and television and digital media, women’s representation in the media 
has been minimal. And in order to play a key role in the society and in their 
development, women needed to be informed on what was going around 
them and also have a means to speak on what was happening and have their 
voices heard- which could only be successfully possible through having their 
own media. 

It was this notion of empowerment which gave birth to 
femLINKPACIFIC: Media Initiatives for Women in 2000. The founders 
of femLINKPACIFIC had realized during the Blue Ribbon Peace Vigil 
throughout the May 2000 crisis, that women’s peace efforts continued to be 
marginalized from the mainstream of decision making, and that in order to 
create greater visibility and understanding of women’s peace efforts, there 
was a need to provide alternative and additional viewpoints and analysis to 
the mainstream media coverage. 

femLINKPACIFIC’s work to implement Section J of the Beijing 
Platform for Action is grounded in work to also advance implementation 
of UNSCR 1325, as part of our desire for peace and security for women, 
not only in their homes and communities, but also ensuring that they are 
visible and heard in dialogue and peace processes. It gives life to our values of 
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non violence, including in communication, and feminist practices, including 
through the sharing of technology from tape recorders to access to the 
internet as well as through the establishment of a women’s community radio 
network. 

Security Council (SC) Resolution 1325, passed unanimously in 2000, 
was the first resolution by the SC specifically addressing the impact 
of war on women and recognising women's contributions to conflict 
resolution and sustainable peace. It calls for involving greater numbers 
of women in both peace-making andpeace-building activities, and UN 
work to implement this resolution is a focus of both OSA.GI and 
UNIFEM, as well as of other UN entities. In 2008, SC Resolution 
1820 on sexual violence in conflict sought to follow-up 1325 and the 
growing UN concern with VAW by calling forgreater UN reporting 
and attention to this issue. (20) This year, two additional Security 
Council resolutions on Women, Peace and Security are also enabling 
the strengthening of institutional arrangements and in particularly 
reporting systems by UN members states, to hold them more accountable 
to these resolutions. 

Since we discovered UNSCR1325, soon after its adoption in 2000, 
femLINKPACIFIC: Media Initiatives for Women (www.femlinkpacific.org. 
fj) has sought to bring the voices of the marginalized and unrepresented 
into the political arena, particularly from grassroots communities and to link 
Pacific Peacewomen’s notion of peace, to advocate for a peace and security 
framework defined not just in military security and political terms, but also 
in terms of human security rooted in a combination of political, economic, 
personal, community and environmental factors. 

femLINKPACIFIC recognized that women’s media also has a role 
to play to advocate for women’s participation in Peacebuilding and conflict 
transformation, while also providing coverage of a range of women’s peace 
initiatives. 

This, femLINKPACIFIC believes, is one way to challenge the 
political status quo, where women, too often as relegated as victims. 
By offering a “safe women’s media space” for women from different 
communities to speak, femLINKPACIFIC is also able to repackage and 




deliver this information to the national, regional and even international level, 
to advocate for women’s participation in all levels of Peacebuilding. 

This work has continued since the military coup of December 5 
of 2006 and the purported abrogation of the Constitution in April 2009 
and the imposition of a Public Emergency Decree, with media censorship 
which extends into the community media domain, as well as increasing 
control and limitations on expression and participation in public activities. 


Why Do Women’s Media and Communication Systems 

Matter? 

As Virginia Woolf alluded to in “A Room of One’s Own” there is 
need to ensure that the necessary resources are mobilized so that women 
have the opportunity to write their stories, have their voices heard, and their 
identities represented particularly when it comes to the peace and security 
sector. FemLINKPACIFIC is therefore committed to not only work to 
mobilize resources to support our community media centre based activities, 
but to continue to mobilize resources for women in their communities as 
well in order to ensure in a very practical way women are supported to define 
and implement their peace and human security priorities. 

Drawn from the development and coordination of a women’s 
media network on UNSCR 1325 which has resulted in the development 
and production of a series of communication media and policy initiatives 
to engage with policy makers; this has involved the production of media 
initiatives and translations; networking with relevant inter-governmental 
agencies and collaborating with official “friends” 

From documentation within communities—to strengthening local 
networking and partnerships—and to serve as a channel of communication 
to policy makers as well as the mainstream media and other women and peace 
networks; we have been able to increase the visibility of Pacific womens 
experiences from national to international level—by being an available 
women’s, peace-based media outlet or clearing house. 

In order for National Action Plans on UNSCR 1325 to be successful, 
women are required to be in the centre of decision making for peace and 
security. 
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And so (while) National action plans and strategies provide a 
catalyst for ensuring that a gender perspective and women’s participation 
in Peacebuilding and security are effectively addressed within domestic and 
foreign policies, this must be informed by local realities. 

In Fiji, despite the current media regulations and pressures to 
operate within the Public Emergency Decree, members of our rural 
women’s media network have called for a strengthening of our women’s 
media network — which offers them an alternative channel to access genuine 
information, as well as to develop a women’s community radio network. 

At a regional level, our regional women’s media network on 
Women, Peace and Human Security link women in local communities of 
Bougainville, Solomon Islands, Tonga and Fiji, with national and regional 
policy makers through the production of media and policy initiatives. 

We have further recognized that our media initiatives also have the 
potential to inform and enable gender inclusive reconciliation programmes, 
while also serving as an information and communication network for 
initiatives as well as for the early detection of conflict indicators; community 
radio, can be safe, trusted or respected channels of information for a range 
of stakeholders, especially women, who remain sidelined from mainstream 
media content. 

Without consistent and progressive media initiatives and little 
participatory radio production initiatives, women, and their issues, remain 
relegated to the patriarchal context of recipes, entertainment news, and 
nothing too radical which may challenge the status quo reflecting the 
patriarchy of traditional decision-making structures which have continued 
to impede rather than assist women and young women, especially from the 
rural population and the poor, from communicating publicly on matters 
of concern to them. 


How have we done this? How have we made UNSCR 
1325 relevant to women in our rural communities? 

It has been through the use of community media principles 
which have resulted in our organisation establishing a network of relevant 
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information and communication channels between women and their 
communities, especially those in rural communities, as well as with our 
policy level partners. 

It has also been by recognizing and utilizing the valuable potential 
of community radio as a tool of community empowerment, not only to 
offer women in their communities an opportunity to address their realities 
and identify their development needs, which are inextricably linked to their 
human security needs, while at the same time offering them a channel to 
communicate with political and policy leaders, through the development 
and production of community media initiatives, as well as entrusting 
femLINKPACIFIC with a critical role of policy advocacy. 

femLINKPA CIFIC has established a small mobile radio station , 
femTALK 89.2FM. This ;radio in a suitcase' travels out to women 
and their communities , offering women a \safe space y to articulate 
and exchange their viewpoints. Using a lowpower transmitter, 
femLINKPACIFIC encourages women to speak to each other and 
with their communities. As a way to implement the station's slogan, 

Women speaking to women for peace' the mobile broadcastsfeature 
preproduced audio reports and interviews recorded as live in local 
language and featuring an English translation. The stories and 
interviews travelfrom one community to the next, sharing views and 
opinions rarely heard on mainstream radio. 

femTALK 89.2FM is about community empowerment; it is about 
taking radio to women in their local communities; it is about enabling 
women and young women to have a voice share an opinion about a 
range of social, economic and political issues that will help bring 
about sustainable development and peace. 

Each broadcast is an opportunity to promote the potential that 
exists within women leaders in local communities to identify critical 
development priorities as well as advise development programmes. 

The women who participate in each broadcast are free to express 
their opinion and belief, in a peaceful and inclusive manner. The 
radio broadcasts, are opportunities for women to be heard by local 
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leaders from those in local government to the leadership of district 
and provincial councils, who remain predominantly men. During 
the broadcasts in the capital city, the broadcast of these interviews, 
also reaffirm the need for national decision making to be inclusive 
of rural women's realities. 

The suitcase radio has also been the basis from which we can 
continue to advocate for the use of appropriate and accessible information and 
communication technology, for the role of women’s media as a platform for 
policy advocacy and bringing about peaceful change for all. When people 
in our country are able to share their opinion freely and safely, then we can 
say we are truly experiencing democracy. 

These strategies have combined the use of the still important inter¬ 
personal communication, including community meetings and consultations, 
and compliment other empowerment programmes delivered by other 
members of civil society, and take into account the need to ensure that our 
approach at the community level is: 

• in the language of the community; 

• enable the discussion of topics that are of interest and 
concern to the community; 

• is undertaken in a culturally appropriate way; and 

• is framed in a way that is clear and understandable to members 
of that community. 

femLINKPACIFIC’s work links women to policy and political 
commitments through community media, and our interfaith approach, 
assists women the linkages between faith values and human rights standards, 
and to articulate their peace and human security priorities. 

Community media is an enabling and participatory approach which 
can assist in transforming some of our own political spaces and processes, 
within our own movements and organisations (which is needed). 

For me, the YWCA has also inspired the development of a range of young 
women’s programmes such as femLINKPACIFIC’s own Generation 
Next project for young women producers and broadcasters - because we 
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are serious about the future of the movement, enabling young women to 
discover their voice and to give voice to others. 

This is clearly a role I see for a Women, Faith and Development 
Alliance. To support efforts to enhance the role of all women in decision 
making within our own movement, faith based organisations and formal 
decision making structures. 

Last December women from different faith backgrounds gathered 
for the Asia Pacific Faith and Development Alliance Conference and as we 
gathered together, it reiterated for me that such an alliance, has the potential 
to be the nexus between what has been a somewhat estranged relationship 
between two sisters — the women’ NGOs and womens faith based groups. 

Because, it is as women, linked through our faiths, connected 
through our belief and valuing human rights, can we transform what is 
possibly one of the last bastions of power where too often we are forced 
to “leave our feminist politics at the door!” 

I have to contextualise this however; to say that all is not lost, and 
there have been women and men who continue to enable change from 

within the faith based organisations. 

In late November 2009, for example, in Fiji 6 women completed 
their ministerial formation at Davuilevu Theological College, the largest 
number of women to graduate from the Methodist Church in Fiji and 
Rotuma’s training institute for clergy. To date, the Methodist Church in Fiji 
has one of the highest numbers of serving women ministers in the South 
Pacific. Women, continue to train as “Punditas” at the Arya Prathindi Sabha 
of Fiji’s Vedic Training Institute. 

(and so) While our achievements have included transforming 
national legislation as well as the United Nations Architecture, what do 
these mean when rising political conservatism linked to the patriarchy of 
faith based institutions fail to support the ratification of CEDAW — or a 
protracted cycle of coups distracts the real need to address the reality of 
women, especially in rural and other marginalized communities, including 
women with disabilities? 

What does that mean for Peace women working to transform 
information and communication systems to ensure that women in our rural 
communities are not just informed but also are able to inform and influence 
security sector system, truth and reconciliation processes, as well as articulate 
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our economic security priorities which are linked to our political security? 

What does that mean for small Pacific states where national budgets 
for gender equality rely on bilateral support rather than real investment 
and equity in the allocation of national budgets because Millennium 
Development Goals indicators fail to recognise the connection between 
human development and human security — or more specifically women’s 
human rights, women’s development and women’s peace and security? 

A faith and development alliance grounded in gender equality 
there also comes at a critical time when Pacific Islands Forum Leaders 
(have): “ expressed their deep concern that , despite continued high levels of development 
assistance over many years the Pacific region remains offtrack to achieve the Millennium 
Development Goals by 2015f which requires a revitalized commitment to the 
achievement of the MDGs in the Pacific. 

It was very welcome news that the implementation plan of the 
Pacific Forum on the MDGs will expand interpretation of the language 
relating to private sector to a broader definition of “non state actors” to 
include women’s groups in their consultation plans. 

There is indeed significant opportunity to collectively ensure that 
the MDGs are accountable to women’s human rights, women’s development 
and women’s peace and human security. 

Pacific women must be assisted to be innovative and to not simply 
accept the status quo but demand a transformation, so that governments, 
broader civil society, as well as faith organisations are also held accountable 
to the commitments to women’s human rights, gender equality, development 
and peace. 

Recommendations: 

• Greater recognition is needed of the role of women’s information 
and communication/media networks as critical support 
mechanisms of women’s peace initiatives, including communication 
of early warning indicators 

• Women’s information and communication processes are also a 
way to empower women in local communities and to ensure that 
we do not perpetuate the information-communication divide 
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between women’ this will also ensure that national and international 
strategies and action plans are more accountable to local realities 

• We need to recognize that investing in the local level decision 
making is also about the availability of appropriate technology 
and ensuring that information is accessible to all women, including 
women with disabilities 

• Consideration must be given to strengthening collaboration to 
enhance south-south learning and cooperation, particularly within 
the Asia Pacific region, especially to transform current regulatory 
practices which will not be legitimate until they are accountable to 
the women of our communities. 


Conclusion 

Since 2000 femLINKPACIFIC has worked to operationalize UN 
Security Council Resolution 1325, to demonstrate the opportunities that 
exist at policy level, community level, as well as within our own women’s 
networks, with the benefit of transnational links and support. 

This is what Section J represents to us. It is about giving voice to 
the voiceless, being a communication channel for the marginalized and 
demonstrating the possibility of the democratization of information and 
communication channels within societies. 

femLINKPACIFIC’s work has been able to demonstrate that 

women’s media network can ensure: 

• Policy-makers, mainstream media, broader civil society are more 
informed of women’s positive influence in communities, and which 
women can be strong advocates for peace and security issues; 

• Women’s civil society / movement supported with availability 
of anecdotal evidence from women in communities to lobby 
for improved policy implementation of gender equality goals & 
commitments; 

• Women in target communities more informed of gender equality 
commitments, are able to utilize this information in their own 
communities, and have strengthened communication/information 
channels” 
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Ultimately, Section J has provided with a broad framework to 
“localize” in order to empower more women in target communities to 
articulate their visions for equality, development and peace from local to 
national level and beyond, using appropriate information-communication 
technology 

Not only does this need deepened understandings, stronger 
solidarity and empowering partnerships within the movement, but also 
with development partners, including Pacific faith based leaders. 

Pacific women must have the capacity and the means to redefine 
the targets and indicators so that they are inclusive, equitable and just. 

So that women have the political voice and power to negotiate for 
their peace and security - from the micro to the macro level. 

For femLINKPACIFIC, that means, ensuring a link between human 
development, human rights and human security — or more specifically, to be 
informed by a women’s development, women’s human rights and women’s 
peace and human security agenda. 
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I cannot help thinking that the Australian Aboriginees are 
perhaps right after all: that places define who we are, that we 
have no choice in the definition, that while we are not expected 
to stay in those places-we never lose our spiritual bonds to 
them and must return to them in one way or another. — 
(El-Zein, 2002:232) 

Home is an ambivalent term. It can mean a range of things 
from a house, a street address, land, country, and religion, to 
feelings of security and belonging. In fact home is inclusive of 
all these things. My interest in home came about through my 
research on hospitality - or as I coined it hospiatMy, taking into 
account the oceanic practice of welcome symbolised by sweet 
smelling leis. In considering the hospitality relationship, I argued 
that hospita/«Vy was a series of movements of which the ultimate 
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goal was transformation of guest, host and space. That as guest 
and host engage in a dance of role reversals, spaces become 
endowed with meaning through the exchange of stories, which 
lead to the transformation of space into place. My fixation with 
home came about through Jacques Derrida who raised the 
question of whether hospitality is indeed possible if one was 
homeless, particularly as ‘hospitality is fundamentally connected 
to place - to a space bounded by commitments, values and 
meanings.’ (Pohl, 1999:136) Derrida’s question continued to 
haunt me prompting me to consider the notion of home and 
homelessness in terms of displacement and homemaking in 
the diaspora. 

In this paper I will consider the notion of home in 
relation to migration and displacement. This necessitates the 
exploration and unravelling of the strands, which bind the 
migrant to the home of origin and home of new settlement (by 
migration or displacement). It also necessitates the exploration 
of the complex relationship between the body, identity, home, 
place, nation and space. The critical link is between body and 
space where the specific focus is upon the way migrant bodies 
are situated inside the national imaginary. Exploring the critical 
link between body and space offers numerous possibilities. It 
enables one to do several key tasks such as rethinking notions 
of home for the sake of constructing an embodied diasporic 
theology of home and homemaking. I will consider a theological 
framework for homemaking as a means for (re)creating 
“storied” places of meaning at both the local and public spaces. 

Home as Fiona Allon states is not constrained to the 
personal. It is also political. Allon observes (Allon, 1997) 
that home, now, more than ever, is seen as firmly 
connected to the world of politics and economics, 
as actively shaped and defined by the public sphere 
rather than existing simply as a refuge from it. 


Home is usually the site where worldviews, values and 
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identity are formed and mirrored in relationships with “others outside the 
home. A case in point is Pauline Hanson, the member for Oxley who made 
a deep impression on the Australian political scene in 1995 with her strong 
views on multiculturalism, Asian migration, reconciliation and Aboriginal 
issues. In her maiden speech to Parliament in 1996 she stated ... if I can 
invite whom I want into my home, then I should have the right to have 
a say in who comes into my country/ (Tuesday, 10 th September, 1996). 
Hanson is particularly interesting for a number of reasons. As Fiona Probyn 
argues: she is a white woman, who claims her authority on issues from the 
experience of being a mother of four, a sole parent, and a businesswoman 
running a fish and chip shop in Queensland, and who represents middle 
Australia", “ordinary Australians", “batders", “forgotten people", traditional 
people", “people out there", “on the streets", “your average man, as well 
as people I have spoken to"... (Probyn, 1999) Hanson has been inscribed 
the Mother of the Nation and has firmly embraced it leading to questions 
as Probyn states along the lines of what kind of Mother to what kind of 
nation will she be? As a Mother to a particular kind of nation Hanson draws 
the intimate connection between who is welcome in her personal home to 
that of her country. In this instance Hanson exemplifies the embodiment 
of the structure of her personal home which is lived out in the political 
realm through her relationship with those particular others , she claims, 
wifi not assimilate. In her maiden speech, Asian immigration and Aboriginal 
reconciliation, were for her policies that need to be reviewed. In an interview 
with^4 Current Affair on channel 9 in 2007 (26/03/07), Hanson had latched 
on the latest immigration debate of reducing Muslim immigration. What 
this highlights is Australia’s early exclusionary policy continues to influence 
current debates on diversity. The riots at Cronulla Beach in December 2005 
raised questions about Australia’s racism and strengthened the aging debate 
about the assertion of national identity. In this instance, Muslims were 
identified as a threat to Australia’s social cohesion and were now officially 
the recipients of Australia’s unique wave of hostil/pitality. 1 (McKay, 1993) 
Religion other than race had now become the new wave of racism. 

Secondly, although home is an ambiguous concept, that is the 
meanings and lived experiences of home are diverse which range from: 
“a space of belonging and alienation, intimacy and violence, desire and 
fear, the home Alison Blunt states is invested with meanings, emotions, 
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experiences and relationships that lie at the heart of human life.” (Blunt, 
2005, p. 506) As such the idea of home (both as a metaphor and reality) 
and homemaking is integral to the task of Christian witness, discipleship 
and global citizenship. 

Sara Ahmed highlights three registers against which home can be 
measured or defined: country of birth, the address at which you currendy 
live and the country you currendy reside in. (Ahmed, 2000) In using these 
registers, Ahmed emphasises the ambiguous nature of home, highlighting 
that one could have multiple homes and that the notion of home is 
more than often affective. In this sense home is evoked by memory and 
experience. As Blunt asserts ‘the home is a material and affective space, 
shaped by everyday practices, lived experiences, social relations, memories 
and emotions.’ (Blunt, 2005, p. 506) Home, then, is not limited to a fixed 
physical dwelling. It is more than just a fixed geographical location on a map. 

It is affective and symbolic, thereby enabling migrants to inhabit multiple 
places at once. This, I argue is the key to being at home in any context. It 
enables one to move from being a displaced guest (stranger or alien) to a 
responsible host/sojourner. In order to make this shift, one is encouraged 
to engage in homemaking. Homemaking, according to Iris Marion Young, 
‘consists in preserving the things and their meaning as anchor to shifting 
personal and group identity’. (Young, 1997, p. 154) 

Dislocation and displacement raises challenges and questions of 
home and belonging both at home and away. Spaces and places are not 
physically transportable. In the act of migration it is the memory of place 
and home that makes the journey across spaces embodied within the body. 
Bodies of knowledge embody within them the history, memories, stories 
and experiences of the home they have inhabited. El-Zein, an Arab- 
Australian migrant, makes this point when he says ‘I cannot help thinking 
that the Australian Aborigines are perhaps right after all: that places define 
who we are, that we have no choice in the definition, that while we are not 
expected to stay in those places-we never lose our spiritual bonds to them 
and must return to them in one way or another’ (El-Zein, 2002, p. 232). 

In embodying the places or spaces the body inhabits, the body also 
embodies the structure and experience of the home. Home is expanded 
to include dwelling or inhabiting at both the personal and political level. 
Although home is not limited to a location or a physical structure such as 
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the house it is often the first thing that comes to mind when one is asked 
about the meaning of home. According to Frederick Buechner, 

the word home summons up a place- more specifically a house 
within that place- which you have rich and complex feelings 
about, a place where you feel, or did feel once, uniquely at 
home, which is to say a place where you feel you belong and 
which in some sense belongs to you, a place where you feel 
that all is somehow ultimately well even if things aren’t going 
all that well at any given moment. (Buechner, 1996, p.7) 

But home is more than just a physical location. The home, as Buechner 
suggests and as feminist geographer Linda McDowell notes, ‘in all societies 
is much more than a physical structure... it is a site of lived relationships, 
especially those of kinship and sexuality, and is a key link in the relationship 
between material culture and sociality’ (McDowell, 1999, p.92). To limit 
home to location and physical structure is to assume that home is fixed and 
immovable. Our experience as embodied beings shaped by place suggests 
that movement across spaces carry the memory of the place it has previously 
inhabited one such significant place is the home. 

McDowell drawing on the work of anthropologist Levi-Strauss draws 
attention to the relation between house structures and social relationships. 
The point being that structural patterns within the household which are 
embodied in the body not only form who we become but influence and 
shape the “body’s” relationship with “others” outside the home in the public 
space and even in the new space of residence in diaspora. Quoting Levi- 
Strauss McDowell notes: 

The house and the body are intimately linked. The house is 
the extension of the person; like an extra skin, carapace or 
second layer of clothes, it serves as much to reveal and display 
as it does to hide and protect. House, body and mind are in 
continuous interaction the physical structure, furnishing, social 
conventions and mental images of the house at once enabling, 
moulding, informing and constraining the activities and ideas 
which unfold within its bounds. A ready-made environment 
fashioned by a previous generation and lived in long before it 
becomes an object of thought the house is a prime agent of 
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socialisation... Moving in ordered space, the body “reads” 
the house which serves as a mnemonic for the embodied 
person. Through habit and inhabiting, each person builds 
up a practical mastery of the fundamental schemes of their 
culture. (McDowell, 1999, p.93) 

If, as Levi- Strauss contends that the body embodies the structure 
of the home, then the movement across spaces or a change in space or 
place will affect how the body may or may not feel at home. As Ahmed 
maintains ‘being-at-home suggests that the subject and space leak into each 
other, inhabit each other’ (Ahmed, 2000, p.89). Home is a place where one 
feels a deep sense of belonging and subsequendy security, acceptance and 
connection. Home is the familiar, safe and comfortable terrain. It follows 
then according to Ahmed, ‘that the question of being at home or leaving 
home is always a question of memory, of discontinuity between past and 
present’ (Ahmed, 2000, p.91) The inability to feel at home in a particular 
place is related to the failure of memory and the body’s inability to reconcile 
the embodied experience of home in the home country with the reality of 
home in the new context. In terms of migration, Ahmed suggests, 
that on the one hand home is a mythic place of desire in the 
diasporic imagination. In this sense it is a place of no return, 
even if it is possible to visit the geographical territory that is 
seen as the place of origin. On the other hand, home is also 
the lived experience of the locality, its sounds and smells. 
(Ahmed, 2000, p.89) 

The failure of memory, however, does not always occur as a result of 
leaving home but is also brought about when the experience or memory 
of home is threatened. Ahmed states: 

it is impossible to return to a place that was lived as home, 
precisely because the home is not exterior but interior to 
the embodied subjects. The experience of leaving home in 
migration is hence always about the failure of memory to 
make sense of the place one comes to inhabit, a failure that is 
experienced in the discomfort of inhabiting a migrant body, a 
body that feels out of place. The process of returning home 





is likewise about failures of memory, of not being inhabited 
in the same way by that which appears as familiar. (Ahmed, 

2000, p.91) 

Is the universal longing for home, a yearning for the physical absence 
of what the memory of home promises? What is it about home that we long 
for? Is home, as Sarah York suggests, an illusion? And as feminists such as 
Chandra Mohanty, Teresa de Lauretis and Biddy Martin argue ‘a nostalgic 
longing for an impossible security and comfort bought at the expense of 
women and those constructed as others, strangers, not-home, in order to 
secure a fantasy of a unified identity?’ (Burkin, Pratt, & Smith, 1988; Martin 
& Mohanty, 1986) Home is not only integral to the migrant experience. It is 
of equal importance to those whose home is being shared. By this I mean 
the host context. The nation as home becomes a contested space in terms 
of how space is shared. Questions of who is welcome, who is acceptable, 
who belongs, who is privileged and whose voices are heard and represented 
politically become prominent. In Australia the notion of home, or who can 
claim Australia as home, is measured against “values” and “belonging”. 
Clemence Due and Damien Riggs (Due & Riggs, 2008) argue that, 

In this context ( Australia ), the notion of home is frequendy 
drawn upon in relation to both how people perceive the way 
in which they live, and others, belong in a country, and this 
raises questions surrounding who is legitimately able to call 
Australia home. 

The riots at Cronulla Beach in December 2005 strengthened the 
aging debate about the assertion of national identity or claims to home. 
The beach, which was at one time an image of Australian national identity, 
becomes the site in which claims to home, by way of naming Australian 
Values are being reinstated. In this instance, Lebanese Muslims were seen as 
a threat to Australia’s social cohesion. The recent furore over the proposal 
by the Quaranic society to build an Islamic school in Camden is another 
example of contested space and values. This time objection was raised by 
a group of Christian churches (St John’s Anglican, Camden Presbyterian, 
Camden Baptist churches and the Evangelical Sisterhood of Mary) opposing 
the proposal on the grounds that they were espousing views incompatible 
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with the Australian way of life/ (Murray, 2009) 

Iris Marion Young in her reflection “House and home: feminist 
variations on a theme” makes a critical distinction between nostalgia and 
preservation. (Young, 1997, p. 154) Drawing from Martin Heideigger’s 
“Building, dwelling and thinking” in which Heideigger identifies two aspects 
of building: cultivating (preservation) and construction, Young expands 
Heideigger’s notion of preservation (as an act of remembering) to make 
the distinction between nostalgic longing and remembrance. According to 
Young, nostalgic longing is always for an elsewhere. Preservation is about 
remembrance. Remembrance is the affirmation of what brought us here. 
Nostalgia is what distinguishes a diasporic community from an established 
ethnic community. Unlike the feminists named above, Young believes that 
although their critique of home is justified she believes ‘feminists should 
be criticizing the nostalgic use of home that offers permanent respite 
from politics and conflict — but at the same time, feminist politics calls 
for a conceptualizing of the positive values of home and criticizing global 
society that is unwilling to extend those values to everyone’. (Young, 1997, 

p. 161) 

As home is a highly ambiguous and contested term, what then 
constitutes home? And what is the link between home and homemaking? 
For York home is the search for a place that feels safe and peaceful, safe 
from evil, safe from violence, safe from anxiety, safe from loneliness; no 
conflict, no division, no dissension. The quest for home is the need to feel 
we belong, the need to feel safe and the need to feel accepted (York, 2001, 
P-40). 

Further, Steven Bouma-Prediger and Brian Walsh in their book 
Beyond homelessness: Christian faith in a culture of displacement , identify eight 
aspects of home which they name the “phenomenology of home”. These 
are: (Bouma-Prediger Sc Walsh, 2008, pp. 56-67) 

Home is a place of permanence. Home signifies what endures 
over against what is transient. 

Home is a dwelling place. 

Home is a storied place. 

Home is a safe resting place, where we are secure and at rest 
because of the mutual respect everyone has for the integrity of 
the inhabitants. 




Home is a place of hospitality. 

Home is the place we inhabit. It is our habitat and as such includes 
our non-human neighbours. 

Home is a point of orientation. From home our world is made 
meaningful. Home is where we are loved and cherished. 

Home is a place of affiliation and belonging. 

Home is essentially a quest for identity and belonging. Home is a 
longing for what is possible but is yet to come. Home, then in theological 
terms is eschatological in nature. The etymological roots of ‘longing shares 
the same root as the word ‘long’ in the sense of length in time and space, and 
the word ‘belong’. To long suggests, to yearn for a long time for something 
that is a long way off and something to which we feel belong as well as that 
it belongs to us (Buechner, 1996, p.18-19). This notion of home, identity and 
belonging is premised on the basis that home is not fixed but rather being 
at home in any space is dependent on the ability of the body to inhabit and 
reinhabit space (Ahmed, 2000, p.93). It is the ability to create new spaces by 
transforming them into places (homes) endowed with meaning and value. In 
this sense home is like a journey as Nelle Morton understands it. A journey 
of gatherings along the way that has made what one has become. Home is 
not necessarily a place but rather a movement. For Morton, the journey is 
home. She writes: 

I have come to know home was not a place. Home is a 
movement, a quality of relationship, a state where people seek 
to be “their own,” and increasingly responsible for the world. 
(Morton, 1985, p. xix) 

The movement is homemaking. Homemaking is not possible if one 
does not have or feel at home. In this sense, home is a basic human right 
that should be available to all. Young identifies four values of home that 
she insists should be normative for everyone. (Young, 1997, pp. 161-164) 
These are: 

♦ Safety: everyone needs a place where they can go to feel safe. Home 
is ideally a safe place. 
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♦ Individuation: to have a proper existence, individuals require a 
home, a space they can call their own. 

♦ Privacy: a people or persons is entitied to their own private space. 
To own a space is to have autonomy over admission to the space 
and contents. 

♦ Preservation: home is the site of construction and reconstruction 
of one’s self. 

Homemaking becomes possible when one is able to move from 
being a displaced guest to being a responsible host. It requires an ontological 
shift -from just being to being in relation with the inhabitants (human and 
non-human) in a particular place. (Bouma-Prediger & Walsh, 2008) 

The act of homemaking is further expanded by Rabbi Jonathan 
Sacks, Chief Rabbi of the United Hebrew Congregations of Britain and 
the Commonwealth. Rabbi Sacks uses the following three metaphors to 
describe the multicultural policies of the United Kingdom. In the metaphor 
of society as country house, the code of hospitality is that you are welcome 
as a guest, however, the host will always remain the host. In the metaphor 
of society as a hotel, relationship between guests and hosts is contractual. 
Services are paid for. There is no sense of belonging or loyalty. All (guest 
and host) remain strangers and sojourners without any relationship or 
commitment to one another. It is the metaphor of society as home that 
offers the greatest promise. This metaphor suggests a strong, mutual 
connection to place, whereby newcomers invest their energies in what they 
build. They are shaped by what they build and invest in, as it embodies 
something of who they are. The ‘homes they build are recognizably of the 
place where they are, not the place they have come from. Not only have 
they made a home, they have made themselves at home, in this landscape, 
this setting, this place’. (Sacks, 2007, pp. 13-23) In this metaphor of home, 
the newcomers embody inhabitation; they dwell by setting down roots in 
a particular place. 

Homemaking is a shared task. It is inclusive of women and men. 
Homemaking is the task we are entrusted with to make the idea of home 
possible. It is creating and recreating spaces/places into meaningful shared 
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storied places. The activities of preservation of the meaningful things that 
constitute home are important both as personal and communal or public 
acts. 

According to Robert Ginsberg human beings are “home-makers . 
He writes: (Ginsberg, 1999, p. 31) 

We make our homes. Not necessarily by constructing them, 
although some people do that. We build the intimate shell of 
our lives by the organization and furnishing of space in which 
we live. How we function as persons is linked to how we make 
ourselves at home. We need time to make our dwelling into a 
home... Our residence is where we live, but our home is how 
we live... 

Homemaking is eschatological in nature. It is to understand that 
home is always transient and the yearning and desire for the home we long 
for, is yet to come, can be made possible in the here and now by how we 
choose to live. Our home as Ginsberg asserts is how we live. It is concerned 
with the notion of being with in contrast to just being. It also strikes at the 
heart of the question many migrants ask: How can one be at home when 
one is displaced or dislocated? How can we sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land? The clue I believe lies in the notion that all homes are provisional and 
as such we live as sojourners in a particular place and time. A sojourner is 
one who resides temporarily. In contrast to the language we use of migrants 
such as stranger or alien, the notion of sojourner marks a shift in identity 
and status and invites the responsibility of being a responsible host. It is a 
move from being a displaced guest. 

As ‘sojourners we are homemakers, homemakers who are potentially 
on the move’. (Bouma-Prediger & Walsh, 2008, p. 297) A sojourner is a 
dweller. To dwell, is to inhabit. ‘The sojourner sinks roots in a particular 
place, makes home, dwells, but she always knows that she could be called 
elsewhere, to sink roots there, to make a home and to dwell. (Bouma- 
Prediger & Walsh, 2008, p. 296) To dwell in or inhabit a particular place is to 
create a welcoming home in it, without grasping at it as if it was permanent. 

Homemaking is a process of creating a habitus for meaningful 
inhabitation (Bouma-Prediger & Walsh, 2008) whereby the oikos, the 
economy or household is founded on the theological values of hospitality, 
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dialogue, reconciliation, compassion and justice where both human and 
non-human life is nourished. It finds its basis in the Triune God, in the 
relational relationship that models mutuality, affirms distinctiveness, and 
delights in diversity. 

Homemaking cannot be founded or based on the memories of 
nostalgia or the yearning of the diasporic imagination. Being at home is 
a process of inhabitation. Inhabitation is a matter of embodied being. It 
is a two way street, whereby we are shaped by place and place is shaped 
by the relationship we have with it. It is as Ahmed states “body and place 
leak into each other”. As home is fundamentally a place of connection, 
of relationships that are life giving and foundational that includes the past, 
homemaking as Young describes it (Young, 1997, p. 151) 

consists in the activities of endowing things with living 
meaning, arranging them in space in order to facilitate the 
life activities of those to whom they belong, and preserving 
them, along with their meaning which is both a personal and 
collective act of identity. Homemaking is a redemptive act 
of story telling which in turn requires us to restructure the 
household {be it the nation , home, household of God) by the symbols 
we choose to identify ourselves by. 

The challenge is providing a framework and an open environment 
that can help facilitate dialogue and strengthen relationships. The metaphor 
of home and homemaking provides, I believe, a possibility of deepening 
relationships that may in turn open up new ways of speaking, listening and 
acting in the new land. 
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Notes 


1 Hugh Mackay makes the “tongue in cheek” comment that Australians have been 
remarkably hospitable to migrants. ‘There have always been outbreaks of racial 
prejudice against the latest wave-whether Greeks, Italians, Yugoslavs, Turks or 
Vietnamese/ Mackay argues that Australians have long regarded assimilation as 
being the key to a successful immigration program. Australians have assumed that 
migrants coming to Australia have been attracted by the Australian way of life and 
have taken for granted that migrants would want to enter into the Australian way of 
life as quickly as possible. Mackay observes that the traditional view of Australians to 
migrants is that they should become invisible as possible and as quickly as possible. 
Australians have rarely spent time contemplating the difficulties faced by immigrants 
in trying to adapt to the Australian culture. See pp. 154-168. 
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In 2008, the Pacific Conference of Churches (PCC) 
arranged for a consultation of church leaders on church, 
state, and environment. As the ‘theological consultant’, I was 
asked to contribute a paper designed to “develop a ‘covenantal 
framework’ on the environment as basis for Church - State 
covenants”, and specifically, to present research on the 
“theological and biblical meaning of the covenant concept” 
(Conference Proposal). 2 This article is a development of the 
argument regarding the PCCs idea of ‘Church-State covenants’ 
presented at the consultation, in which I discuss the nature of 
the covenant idea. As such, it depends on a separate paper, 
based on work for the same consultation, which explores 
biblical-theological aspects of the ecological crisis. 3 

This paper will begin by exploring the biblical roots 
of this terminology. I will then discuss some recent uses of 
it, concentrating on the notion of covenant(s) in the context 
of the idea of a ‘conciliar process’ that became prominent in 
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ecumenical circles after 1983. Based on these considerations, I argue that the 
language and idea of ‘Church-State covenant’ is problematic. Church-state 
relations, I will argue, are better conceptualised as ‘common commitment’, 
if they are to function along the lines apparently envisaged in the PCC 
Conference Proposal. Perhaps more importantly, I will then offer some 
thoughts on how the language of covenant could be used within the church 
itself. 

I should like to add here that it is always difficult for an outsider 
like me to speak into and within a Pacific context. The only reason I agreed 
to do this here is because, given the limited period of time available in the 
run-up to this consultation, I happened to be in the right place at the right 
time to commit some time to this project. I hope that, based on things 
that are already happening in Pacific Island churches, and by Pacific Island 
theologians themselves, the topic will continue to be further developed in 
the Pacific itself. The paper is in many ways open ended: I develop some 
theological ideas and make some practical suggestions - no more, since the 
point of the argument was to present the PCC consultation delegates with 
a starting point for a debate. I have stuck to that format for this article. 


2. Covenant: Biblical-Theological Considerations 

The modern theological appropriation of the covenant theme is, 
at least in ecumenical circles, strongly associated first with the Amsterdam 
assembly (1948), 4 and then especially with the somewhat abortive ‘conciliar 
process of mutual commitment (covenant) for justice, peace and integrity 
of creation’ (for which JPIC became the standard abbreviation) that began 
at the Vancouver assembly of the World Council of Churches (WCC) in 
1983. Since Vancouver, and especially after the Seoul convocation of the 
WCC in 1990, 5 much has been written about the biblical concept and how 
it might be appropriately used in our context. What follows in this paper 
should be read in this context. 

Naturally, the ecumenical discussion of the covenant issue involved 
studying the scriptures. It may be useful to take an approach to the biblical 
witnesses, however, which does not simply try to recapitulate the results of 
the JPIC processes (about which more will have to be said later). One of the 
results of the work leading up to, and resulting from the Seoul convocation, 
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was that the biblical concept of the ‘covenant’ was felt to be ambiguous, 
and in fact too problematic for some — in part because the biblical witnesses 
do not present a clear, single use of the term. This is true at one level. But 
at another, it is perhaps more useful to focus on what binds together the 
uses of the theme in the Bible. This is what I would like to focus on in the 
next section. 

2.1 The Biblical Covenant Theme 

The biblical-theological concept of the covenant is (in a way 
quite paradoxically so) both ‘secular’ and ‘religious’. Of course, to use that 
distinction is quite alien to the biblical world: in the scriptures, nothing is 
‘secular’. The biblical witnesses may speak of things that are ‘sacred’ (or 
‘holy’) as opposed to ‘profane’, but that is another distinction entirely. 6 What 
I mean is that the concept of the covenant is both fundamentally embedded 
in the theological conceptualisation of the reality of life between God and 
God’s world, the cosmos (and specifically, God’s people), and also quite 
simply a contractual agreement between human parties. I suppose that, in 
a way, this is not dissimilar today, given that we use the term ‘covenant 
almost exclusively either in the ecclesiastical sphere, or in the world of law 
- and in each case, there is a distincdy different meaning. This relates to 
the fact that it is common today to refer to ancient Near Eastern (ANE) 
treaties, especially, Hittite suzerainty treaties, as the ‘model’ after which the 
Hebrew Bible conceives of the covenant between God and his people: 
that is, the components of these treaties between a powerful emperor / 
overlord and his vassal kings show certain similarities with aspects of the 
divine covenants that the Hebrew Bible describes. 7 

This widely agreed view is a useful observation — up to a point. For 
these supposed parallels between the biblical covenant and the ANE kingly 
covenants obscure as much as they reveal, since the biblical covenant idea 
has been so fundamentally reworked that it is also quite dissimilar to its 
superficial origins in legal treaties between overlord rulers and their vassal 
kings. Walter Brueggemann neady summarizes this key issue: 


The covenant is at the same time a theological idea, a 
liturgic [sic] practice, and a durable public institution in 
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Israel. In its largest sweep, the covenant affirms that the 
God of all creation has made an abiding commitment of 
fidelity to this chosen people, Israel. This commitment, 
moreover, is not grounded in anything other than God’s 
own resolves to be in the relationship. Because of that 
abiding commitment of fidelity, Israel is marked for all 
time as the people of YHWH, and YHWH is marked for 
all time as the God of Israel (Jer. 11:4; 24:7; 30:22; 31:33; 
32:38; Ezek. 11:20; 14:11). 8 


But, and this is important, we need to go one step beyond 
Brueggemann at one point here, and stress that the ‘largest sweep’ of the 
covenant encompasses not just Israel, but the entire cosmos. 9 1 have argued 
elsewhere 10 that, theologically speaking, the dominant paradigm for the 
covenant in the Hebrew Bible is the Noahic covenant, which is fundamentally 
cosmic in orientation: just as the primeval flood is intended to universal, 
cosmic, in that it is designed to ‘kill off’ the whole of creation with the 
exception of Noah’s ark and what it contains, so the subsequent covenant 
is once again universal and in that sense cosmic (Gen 9:8-17). 

Nevertheless, when scholars look at the Hebrew Bible, they 
commonly distinguish between different kinds of divine covenants: bilateral 
and unilateral covenants; conditional and unconditional covenants; the 
cosmic covenant, the covenant with Israel, the Sinai covenant, and the 
covenants with individual persons, such as Abraham (not to mention 
covenants between persons, such as the one between David and Jonathan; 
1 Sam 18). I want to propose here thought that the differences (or supposed 
differences, as some would have it) between these covenant ‘instances’ need 
not occupy us here. What really matters is what undergirds all instances of the 
covenant, and that is essentially what Brueggemann presented in outline in 
the quotation above. Regardless of whether we look at instances of bilateral 
covenants, where the obligations of both ‘parties’ to this ‘treaty’ are listed, 
or at unilateral covenants (listing the obligations of only one party; such as 
in the Noahic covenant), we find that the common thread that runs through 
this concept is that of God repeatedly offering his covenant, reminding the 
cosmos, humanity, Israel of the covenant (especially through the prophets), 
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and renewing his covenant. 

Whether the structure of a particular scriptural covenant is 
unilateral or bilateral, the implicit understanding is always a bilateral one : 
that is, although or perhaps since God chooses freely to enter into this 
covenant relationship (in that evocative Hebrew 11 expression of ‘cutting 12 a 
covenant’, krtbryt ), the covenantal obligations are mutual. Both sides affirm 
their fidelity to each other, and divine sanctions, both positive and negative, 
are attached to humans observing (or not) these covenantal obligations: 
life to its fullness for observance, and, quite blundy, a curse to miserable 
life otherwise. 13 This is what many of the prophets came to remind Israel 
of: that Israel’s calamity was due to the obstinate refusal of the people of 
God to honour the covenant. Ultimately, in the Hebrew Bible as it now 
stands, the ‘majority view’ is that Israel’s failure to honour the covenant 
leads to national disaster. (This is one of the reasons why what modernity 
(mis-)understands as ‘individual sins’ are understood as ‘sins with corporate 
consequences’ in the Hebrew Bible). There are, however, important smaller 
sub-themes within the Hebrew Bible, which range from: 

• the reiteration of an eternal covenant that cannot be broken, even 
by Israel’s failure to observe it (starting with the Noahic covenant 
in Gen 9:16; but also Is 55:3; Ez 37:26); to 

• the notion of God’s temporary absence (Is 54:7-8) which does not 
invalidate God’s steadfast love (Is 54:10); and to 

• the idea that the covenant is broken ‘beyond repair’ in the sense 
that only a new covenant can reestablish the relationship between 
Israel and God (Jer 31:31-34). 

The complex use of the covenant concept in the NT need not be 
discussed in detail further here - they do not, in my view, impinge on the 
covenantal concept that is supposed to undergird the present PCC project. 14 
I should like to make one or two brief points, however, to point out the 
continuing validity of covenant thinking throughout the scriptures. In spite 
of later Christian misreadings (‘supercessionism’), 15 the ‘new covenant’ does 
not invalidate or negate the eternal covenant with Israel - indeed, that new 
covenant is one that reaffirms Israel. In the New Testament, the covenant 
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theme is both central and yet, at the same time, curiously underplayed. 16 

On the one hand, one finds few direct statements about it (e.g. Heb 
8:8-13), although of course one can interpret any command to obedience 
to God as part of covenantal thinking. Yet where direct references to the 
covenants are made, they come at crucial moments, such as what we now call 
the words of institution (Mk 14:24 parr.; 1 Cor 11:25). Paul, too, occasionally 
makes something of the concept in the sense of the relationship between 
old and new covenant. 17 In each case, the point is that the covenant is re¬ 
affirmed in Jesus Christ, that is, re-made in the Christ event: his life, death, 
and resurrection. This is not to say that the old covenant is no longer valid 
(e.g. Rom 11). In its own way, the Christ event is the final affirmation of 
the one covenant: “Through the resurrection of Christ, God’s irrevocable 
yes to life has become manifest.” 18 

2.2 Covenant: A. Dangerous, Subversive Practice 

Talking about the covenant is, on the whole, apparendy fairly simple: 
a sacred, contractual arrangement, usually between God and humankind, 
but also, in a mundane sense, between human beings. But of course, the 
more one thinks about it, the more one realises that the covenant theme is 
in fact only apparently simple. 

I find it quite difficult not immediately to think of what I can only 
call inherent dangers in the very concept. It is hard for anyone who carefully 
observes the past and the present not to be struck by the manifold ways 
in which certain fundamental aspects of the covenant tradition have been, 
and are being used, or indeed ab-used, by those claiming to operate with 
a covenant theology, or within the covenant tradition. It seems that the 
moment we forget that election, which is closely associated with covenantal 
thinking, has nothing to do with the quality of the elect themselves, we are 
already slipping away from the covenant with God. It is but a small step to 
move from the idea of (1) being the chosen people of the people, to (2) the 
notion of exclusivity as a people, and then on to the idea (3) that there is 
something unique, special, and indeed inherently better about the quality or 
characteristics of the group that considers itself chosen by the divine. Put 
differently, it is but a small step from covenant to nationalist pride; from 
being the chosen ones to ethnic superiority and indeed racism. This is not 
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to say that these are inevitable steps. We do not have to develop in this way 
- but it is part of the dangers implicit in covenantal thinking that detaches 
itself from the spirit of God. 

There is no need to point fingers here at social and religious 
communities outside the Christian sphere. Indeed, that would bring us closer 
once again to the very same fatal errors in such thinking that I just described. 
There is no justification for pointing at Jews or, more popular today, at 
Muslims, as if such fundamental problems resided more prominendy in 
those faith communities and practices. This is not to say that such thinking 
(whether the concept of covenant is used or not) is not present within some 
Jewish and Muslim quarters. But: there is more than enough in our own 
Christian history and present to remind us that this sin is deeply rooted in 
the history of Christianity, 19 and, sadly, still exhibited in Christian practice 
in our own days, 20 and, one could argue, also in the Pacific. -1 

And yet, this is not all there is to be said about the covenant here. 
On the one hand, we are not to forget the ugly side of Christian thinking 
on the covenant with God, past and present. On the other hand, we are 
not to remain still either, paralysed by fear drawn from our past (and indeed 
our present). For, when understood in its context, the covenant tradition 
is at its very heart a powerfully liberating and, in the words of Walter 
Brueggemann, a deeply “subversive paradigm”. 22 This is the second point 
I want to make, and I am much influenced by Brueggemann’s work here. 

The covenant is subversive in the sense that it undermines 
existing stereotypes: the covenant tradition exposes iniquity with a view 
to dismantling it. How is this so? The God who enters into a covenant 
with the people enslaved in Egypt, this God who makes the first move 
towards this lot of slaves that nobody else cared for, deviates from the 
expected. This God is not the comfortable god of the heavens, immutable, 
immoveable, all-powerful. It is not a god like other gods, remaining aloof in 
the firmament of heavens, pre-occupied with their majesty and power, their 
own “well-being in the plush silence of heaven”. 23 A covenant with such a 
pre-occupied god would be little more than an earthly treaty with a mortal 
ruler, a temporary alliance, a moment of subservience and acquiescence 
to avert the wrath of the feudal overlord. 

The biblical God is different, as we hear repeatedly from the witness 
it contains. Choosing to respond to the cries of this group of ‘nobodies’, 
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electing to side with this lot of ‘nothings’ - not because of some inherent 
qualities in this group of people, not at all because of that - simply choosing 
to listen and engage with the cry of those who are suffering, describes this 
God as utterly different. This, in fact, makes all the difference : for it is only 
with this God that a covenant in the biblical sense is possible: a covenant 
that is characterised by mutual “faithful interrelatedness... [and] steadfast 
solidarity ”. 24 

Nevertheless, it is not a comfortable God, and the Bible is full of 
examples of how God’s people tried again and again to “drive God back to 
[the] heaven [of other gods], to squeeze God back into the safety, serenity 
and irrelevance of the other gods. [And] perhaps that is still the decisive 
batde in the church” today . 25 This God is so unusual that he does not fit 
the paradigm of the offended overlord: the response of this God to the 
perpetual failure of human beings to live up to the covenant is not perpetual 
punishment, but the eternal reality of true forgiveness. 

This image of a radically different God is so powerful that it breaks 
through in ever new ways in the Bible - although perhaps we no longer 
perceive this radical nature because the sacred writings have become too 
familiar to us. Jeremiah 31 breaks new ground by envisaging an eschatological 
covenant: 

The days are surely coming, says the LORD, when I will make a 
new covenant with the house of Israel and the house of Judah. It will 
not be like the covenant that I made with their ancestors 
when I took them by the hand to bring them out of the 
land of Egypt - a covenant that they broke, though I was 
their husband, says the LORD. But this is the covenant 
that I will make with the house of Israel after those days, 
says the LORD: I will put my law within them, and I will 
write it on their hearts; and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people. No longer shall they teach one another, or 
say to each other, u Know the LORD, ” for they shall all know me ,, 
from the least of them to the greatest, says the LORD; 
for I will forgive their iniquity, and remember their sin no 
more. (Jer 31:31-34, NRSV; emphasis added) 
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At the moment of utter despair and disaster, with the destruction 
of the temple and sacred city as well as exile in view, it is a new, utopian 
covenant symbol that emerges in Jeremiah, which continues to guide us 
today. This new vision of the eschatological covenant in Jer 31 entails a 
community characterised by three distinctive marks: 26 

Firsdy, it is a community of God’s torah. “I will put my torah in their 
midst”, the voice of the LORD says injer 31:31. Not torah in the sense of 
‘law’: that is too inadequate, too limiting a translation. Torah is guidance, to 
see things through God’s eyes, “through his passion and anguish”. To use 
the words of Brueggemann again: “The torah of the biblical God is not 
written in fine print or with footnotes. It is there in its rich, broad claims 
for holiness and justice. [Such a] foundational torah calls [the] community 
away from self-serving fascinations.” 27 

The second characteristic mark of this community is the crucial 
matter of ‘knowing God’. “They shall all know me, from the least of 
these to the greatest.” (Jer 31:34) Just as God has made, and continues to 
make, the first move towards earth and its people, it is no longer possible 
to practise faith as speculation on the things of heaven at the expense of 
the things on earth. Also, no earthly preoccupation may continue without 
the realisation that this subversive covenanting disturbs the false gods on 
earth and in heaven. It is for this reason that the prophet can, in other 
places, equate knowledge of God with the focus of attention on those in 
need (Jer 22). 

In the community of believers called by Jesus, Jeremiah’s 
eschatological vision of the covenant is to be fulfilled, however much 
our brokenness means that it will always remain partial fulfillment in this 
penultimate reality. This is not going to be easy. Love can be a terribly 
threatening thing: during the Cold War, it wasn’t called a “communist plot” 
for nothing. Love can and does indeed lead to conflict. That is why Jesus 
said (Mt 10:34): “I have come not bring peace, but the sword.” 

Finally, the third mark of the community of the eschatological 
covenant injer has to do with the complex matter of forgiveness: it is about 
knowing and practicing true forgiveness. 28 “I will forgive their iniquity and I 
will remember their sin no more.” (Jer 31:34) No real community can exist 
and develop without true forgiveness. This does not imply the denial of 
the past, always a temptation for shallow, meaningless forgiveness. It calls 
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for true acknowledgment of sin, and sincere repentance. We cannot effect 
true forgiveness without that. Yet true forgiveness is also a revolutionary 
act: it is a new beginning, not the perpetual repetition of the past. This is, 
ultimately, the covenant we commit ourselves to in the eucharist: we celebrate 
“the new covenant in my blood”, as the voice of Jesus says in the words of 
institution. Every time we do this, we re-commit ourselves to this dangerous, 
subversive covenant. For precisely that reason, the word ‘covenant’ is never 
to be used lightly. 

2.3 Beyond the Bible: Covenanting ivithin a Conciliar Process 

Covenantal ideas did not stand still with the New Testament. 
Calvinist theology famously places the concept of the covenant at the centre 
of its understanding of the Bible, and the theology and faith practice that it 
claims follows from it. 29 But, more importantly, there a fascinating theological 
adaptations of the covenant theme in the late 20 th century which we need 
to consider in respect of this PCC consultation: I refer, of course, to the 
JPIC (justice, peace and integrity of creation) process associated with the 
ecumenical movement. 

In 1983, one of the themes at the Vancouver meeting of the World 
Council of Churches (WCC), namely to inaugurate a “conciliar process of 
mutual commitment (covenant) to further justice, peace, and the integrity 
of creation” 30 came, somewhat to the surprise of the meeting organisers, 
to prominence. 31 What was first developed “as [one] programme priority 
for the WCC” 32 was transformed into a major movement at the Vancouver 
assembly which took on its own life and dynamics. By taking on board 
the call of the WCC to member churches “to engage ... in [this] conciliar 
process”, the Vancouver assembly moved from regarding JPIC as ‘just’ a 
matter of ethics into the even more fundamental theological category of a 
confession of faith (conciliar process). 33 

However, further work and discussion among member churches 
soon showed up problems. The term ‘conciliar process’ was dropped, both 
because it meant such a different thing in different church traditions, and 
because it became clear that “the time for holding a council in the strict sense 
of the term had not yet come”: 34 there was a lack of will, of agreement, 
among the member churches. This was, in and of itself, a valuable lesson. 

yA* 
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Perhaps even more importantly, from the point of view of this 
PCC project, even the term ‘covenant' became increasingly problematic: 35 

Four main difficulties were encountered. (1) The term is 
used in common parlance to refer to pacts and alliances 
between human partners, so that it is not clear what 
more is meant when it is used as a theological term in 
conjunction with “mutual commitment". (2) The Bible 
mentions several types of covenant, each with its own 
character and emphasis, so that we cannot assume a 
common biblical understanding of the term. 36 (3) The 
term has ecclesiological significance in some church 
traditions but not all, which makes it suspect as a way of 
stating the mutual commitment of all churches to JPIC. 

(4) Churches generally understand God's covenant to 
have been accomplished “once for all" in Jesus Christ. So 
what does it mean theologically to speak of covenanting? 


The impasse was resolved, at least in part, by drawing on the 
biblical idea of covenant renewal: when the covenant was broken, it had to 
be renewed: 37 

With this basic biblical understanding of covenant 
renewal, we can speak of covenanting for justice, peace 
and integrity or wholeness of God's creation at this time 
of crisis as a way of working together to resist the threats 
of life and to seek alternatives that will affirm life in all its 
fullness for all people and the world. 

A concrete example of this conciliar process is a litde-known 
‘covenant project' that began already in the mid-1980s, initiated by the 
South African theologian. Wolfram Kistner, of the South African Council 
of Churches, and built up by, amongst others, the community activist and 
former political prisoner, Joe Seremane. 38 This covenant project linked 
African Christian communities in South Africa threatened under apartheid 
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legislation by forced removal from their land, with Christian congregations 
overseas (mosdy in Germany). The covenant project involved exchange 
of facilitators and pastors; visits; political activism; prayerful support; and 
more. Later on, in a similar spirit, especially at the Seoul convocation in 1990, 
even though the convocation itself was marred by considerable conflict, 
many ‘covenants’ were formed between different groups and communities 
represented at the convocation. 39 

2.4 A. Church-State Covenant? 

The suggestion of the PCC is to work on a church-state covenant 
concerning the environment. How does this idea relate to the biblical notion 
of the covenant that I have outlined thus far? 

Having just outlined the use of the covenant concept in the recent 
JPIC process, one could argue that a church - state covenant, particularly 
one in South Pacific nations which tend to be overwhelmingly self-identified 
as Christian, as a further model that could adopt such covenant practices. 
There are both theological and pragmatic considerations, however, that 
strongly suggest to be cautious in this respect. 

2.4.1 Theological issues 

I do not wish to engage with the broader issues that arise from the 
issue of doing ethics on the basis of convenants. 40 Rather, I would like to 
concentrate on the much more narrow question of whether the church-state 
covenant envisaged by the PCC consultation is theologicall appropriate. 
In my view, there is a crucial difference between the model desired in this 
instance, and all other cases of covenants discussed above. This is a difference 
which throws up such serious question marks over such an attempt as to 
make the very notion of it highly problematic. The problem that I see with 
this model is that all other covenants are between different parts of the 
people of God as the people of God, as it were, with God as the unspoken 
third party: the South African model of the covenant project, for instance, 
was between different Christian communities uniting themselves in solidarity 
across geographical, ethnic, cultural, and social boundaries, in order to resists 
a blasphemous, indeed heretical, cultural-political-theological practice known 
as apartheid. 
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This is simply not the case in the PCC project under discussion 
here: what is envisaged here, as far as I understand it, is a covenant between 
a church (or churches) and a government (or governments), or, in legal 
language, state(s). Whether we conceive of this covenant in a national or an 
international (regional) context, we are not actually talking about a covenant 
between Christian communities. 

We may well say of course that South Pacific governments tend to 
consist of Christians. True enough. However, all governments are political 
entities. In the context of politics, they are based on individual people 
coming together (whether in political parties or not) to form strategic 
political alliances in order to gain power — in order to govern. After all, 
all governments ultimately depend on the support of the people they are 
elected (or otherwise empowered) in order to govern: even dictatorships 
have to do this to some extent. I stress this here not to malign or otherwise 
impugn the credibility and character of politicians as individual people , and 
indeed as individual Christians. The fact that most of these individual people 
are and call themselves Christians is to be welcomed, but it is not a factor 
in the covenant relationship in the sense required by the covenanting process 
we have seen above. In other words, it is crucial that we do not conflate 
individual persons with the system within which they stand. 

This relates to a fundamental problem that church-state relations 
inevitably run into: the role of the church is (or ought to be!) a prophetic 
one; that is, if the church functions as it ought to, it will invariably be 
challenging the status quo. Politics, on the other hand, is frequendy the art 
of maintaining the status quo. This is particularly so in case of disputed 
and not just potentially, but in point of fact, divisive issues that are intimately 
related to vested interests. The ecological crisis, as pointed out above, is not 
only a global matter, but a local one as well. When a political decision is 
taken, for example, to allow for large-scale logging of ancient forests with 
a vital ecological role, vested interests are at the heart of the problem. 

2.4.2 Pragmatic issues 

There is also an important pragmatic consideration. In the legal sphere, 
‘covenant’ has quite specific, well, legal connotations: it is a clearly defined 
legal concept. Whereas the term has, at least in ‘popular’ church language, 
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acquired the theological notion of a kind of moral agreement (something 
that is decidedly not legal), the world of law regards a covenant as a binding, 
legal agreement enforceable by legal means. For example, Webster’s New World 
Caw Dictionary^ defines it as a 

written and legally enforceable agreement or promise that 
is often a part of a contract or deed, especially one to 
maintain the status quo of something or to do or not to 
do something during the term of the covenant... 


The idea of a church-state covenant as envisaged by the project 
proposal for this consultation seems to be precisely the opposite, that is, 
precisely not a legal contract. However, that is how governments, on the 
advice of their legal specialists, will have to read it. Even if this consultation 
were to agree to move towards some kind of legal agreement, it is difficult 
to see what the church would have to offer to a government to encourage 
it to commit itself to a legal agreement. 

On the whole, I am therefore not convinced that the language of the 
covenant is the right one for the particular kind of church-state relationship 
that is being considered in this project. 

3 . Practical consequences: some suggestions 

I would now like to point out what I can see as theologically legitimate, and 
indeed (in my view) vital components in a faith-based Christian response to 
the ecological crisis in the current context of the Pacific. If not a ‘Church- 
State Covenant’, what then? I will discuss church-state relations but also 
the church itself. 

3.1 Common Commitment: Church and State 

I propose that in respect of the relationship of church and state, it would 
be more useful to speak of a process of common commitment rather than a 
covenant. It is, however, not a ‘mutual’ commitment as envisaged with 
the convenant concept since, as I argued above, the two parties (church 
and state) are not in a position to engage in such a process. Using such a 
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concept of common commitment does, in my view, not only avoid the 
theological as well as pragmatic problems that arise from the suggested 
use of the covenant concept, but also conveys the very idea of a moral 
agreement (rather than legal contract) that appears to lie behind the PCC 
project proposal. 

Such a process towards engaging church and state in a common 
commitment requires a considerable amount of work, though. For example: 

» Who is exacdy is the church, or more simply, who are ‘we? Do 
the churches in fact speak with one voice in order to be taken 
seriously by the state? What does ‘church' mean anyway? Just the 
leadership? 

• Just as we must ask who ‘we' are, we also need to ask to ‘they' are. 
Why the focus on governments/states? What other stakeholders 
and actors exist? What about relevant NGOs, for example? 

• What exacdy are we committing the church to, and what are we 
asking the states to commit to? At least on paper, concrete progress 
was made in the Otin Taai Declaration (OTD) in 2004. 42 But to 
what extent has this work been furthered in the years that have 
passed since? At the conference for which this paper was originally 
written, hardly anyone was even aware of the OTD. 

• What exacdy is the church trying to achieve in terms of 
realizable goals? Once we talk about goals: on what basis were 
the goals described in the OTD chosen? How do the churches 
strategise? Are the OTD demands realisable goals today? Or are 
we instead talking about a broader, more vague agreement - and 
if so, what would be the point of that? 

• The notion of covenant as understood in contemporary legal 
and political terms pushes us into the legal part of the problem. 
But is the legal sphere the only way in which both churches and 
governments can act sensibly and effectively to effect change? 

• The danger of any formal agreement between church and 
state is that the church will become too comfortable with 

the government of the day (which is always a temptation for the 
church). How can the church ensure that its prophetic role 
does not wither away? 
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3.2 Covenantal Relationships and Faith Practices Within the Church 

Having said all this, I also wonder whether the theological nature of the 
covenant language we are talking about here, as well as the nature of the 
ecological crisis the Pacific Island nations are facing, do not in fact lend 
themselves to a different kind of ‘covenantal relationships’, as one might 
want to call them, that do not appear to be a focal point - although they 
relate to the first group of action points set out in the OTD. 

What I mean here is the kind of covenantal commitments that 
different Christian congregations and groups (let’s call them ‘churches’ in the 
broadest possible sense) have been making since the Vancouver Assembly 
of the WCC in 1983, and again especially at Seoul in 1990. 43 If the these 
covenantal relationships, as part of a broader process towards justice, peace, 
and the integrity of creation (and never has the interrelatedness of these 
three aspects of true shalom be more obvious than today!), are to take root 
appropriately, they must be taken locally, regionally, and globally within and 
between churches. 

I wonder whether this is not a missing element, so far, in this 
consultation. It is true of course that church and state (or churches and 
governments in the South Pacific) need to talk to each other, and that often 
means that the churches need to ‘nudge’ governments, sometimes hard: 
that is why the 2005 Pacific Church Leaders’ Consultation 44 spoke of in 
respect of the church’s role as that of mediator and intercessor, or, to use 
a biblical term: the church’s role in this respect is that of a prophet. Some 
local, regional and of course global issues are best tackled addressed in this 
manner - if they can be addressed at all, given the powerful political and 
economic forces that continue to act in order to delay or stop any meaningful 
change in this human-made ecological disaster. 

But that is only one aspect of ‘being church’. Another vital aspect is 
to enter seriously into the process of ‘covenanting’ within the church in respect 
of JPIC, and specifically, the integrity of creation. This is something that, as 
the OTD implicidy recognises, needs to take place within the churches of the 
Pacific: whether locally in a village, on a particular island, or between churches 
in a broader ecumenical, perhaps even regional, international sphere. This 
also links up to the context analysis indicated above: tackling the ecological 
crisis is both a global and a local matter, and therefore requires solutions 
locally, regionally, and globally. 
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It is also important to stress that there needs to be consistency in 
the Church’s approach to ecology: it is neither sufficient nor theologically 
appropriate to try to tackle these issues in Vertical’ (“top-down”) terms only 
It is a necessary part of an overall approach, but it must be complemented 
by a Vertical’ approach which gets the whole Church, the whole laos , the whole 
people of God, involved. This will also help prevent the kind of ‘mis-fit’ 
that often mars the church in its foundational faith stance, namely a lack 
of consistency between different ‘arms’, different parts of the church. 

I was reminded of this in a news report on the investment 
programmes of the Church of England. Both archbishops of this church 
(that is, Canterbury and York) had previously called into question the ethics 
of certain kinds of investment funds, certain financial practices like short- 
selling, and so on. Yet it soon emerged that the Church Commissioners, the 
body charged with the financial affairs of the church, had made investments 
in the very kinds of financial practices that the archbishops had attacked. 45 
Such disjointed action is not only embarrassing and hurtful to the public 
witness of the church, but it is also fundamentally theologically wrong. 

There are, of course, plans and schemes in place in the Pacific, 
or at least beginning to take shape, to take the ecological crisis seriously at 
the heart of what it means to be church. I am thinking, for example, of the 
conference that took place in Suva in 2007, organised by SPATS, 46 where 
plans were made to develop a theological curriculum that incorporates 
theological reflection on the environment. 

One of most promising aspects of that work is how closely 
related this work can be to Pacific Island theologies of land and water. For 
example, one of Fiji’s best-known theologians, Ilaitia Sewati Tuwere, has 
offered a number of studies on the concept of the vanua. A1 The intimate 
relationship between the people and the land (and ocean) expressed in the 
concept of the vanua strongly invites theological reflection in the context 
of a new, truly indigenous faith practice in the Pacific. As disconcerting 
as the ecological crisis is, perhaps we also need to remind ourselves that 
there are tremendous opportunities right here in the Pacific to develop a 
local theology that might say something that the rest of the world needs 
to hear. There is tremendous potential in this field of academic theological 
exploration as well as practical outworking in local faith practice; one might 
note, for example Tuwere’s contribution to the recent SPATS consultation 
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on the environment and the theological curriculum. 48 But there are other 
studies in this vein as well, offering hope that this might turn into a new 
area of fruitful theological work which can feed into, interact with, and 
strengthen local faith practice. 49 

By way of example: one way of bringing the care of all of creation 
into our Christian communities is to find ways of making this visible and 
audible liturgically - not just on special occasions but in the everyday life 
of the church. Liturgy is the ritualised, structured enactment of theology 
in the worshiping community. If we speak of considering our theological 
perspective on ecology, environment, creation, and so on, and if we do 
so with a view to do this not just in the academic (or church leadership 
consultation) ivory tower, but in the public sphere (both in the church and 
the wider world), we also need to think about our liturgical practices - and if 
need be, creating liturgical practice that help ‘en-rooting’, if I may create such 
a word, such practice in the church, and therefore the wider consciousness 
of Christians. 

In the Protestant tradition, it is common to think of liturgical 
studies as the provenance of European and North American theologians: 
perhaps not explicidy so, and with good exceptions, but in practice, that 
appears to be the stereotype. Therefore, when I speak of reconsidering 
our liturgical practice in relation to ecology, one might think of ‘Western’ 
examples in the first instance. But this is not inevitable. I would like to refer 
to just one example of a liturgical practice that is not Western at all, but 
derived from an African indigenous church in Zimbabwe. 50 The context is 
the destruction of forests in Zimbabwe (Southern Africa). Traditionally, the 
wild cork tree ( muchakata ) is, in traditional Shona custom, sacred and not to 
be felled, especially in the holy groves ( marambatemwa ), the burial grounds of 
the ancestors. Economic needs and people’s dislocation and disorientation 
following the upheavals of the liberation war, not to mention the highly 
problematic policies of the Mugabe regime, led to widespread felling of 
trees for cheap firewood, and to create arable soil for crops. Soil erosion 
and destruction followed in the wake of the annihilation of the ancient 
groves. A re-planting campaign was launched, declaring a ‘war of the trees’, 
to ‘re-clothe’ the earth. Thousands of indigenous trees were replanted, in 
a concerted effort involving local communities, a broad range of churches 
as well as members of traditional religious movements, also forming a 
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new organisation called ZIRRCON (Zimbabwean Institute of Religious 
Research and Ecological Conservation) in the process. Tree-planting was 
accompanied by an imaginative liturgy written by the indigenous Zionist 
church leader, Bishop Rueben Marinda (set Appendix A below). 

I have referred to this example at length here because I want to 
direct attention at the vital part that ‘earthing’ (pun intended) our theology 
in ritual, liturgy, and all faith practice has to play in the process of taking 
ecology and Christian faith seriously. If we speak of covenantal practices, 
they will have to start within local Christian communities. A covenant 
is ‘top-down’ in terms of its point of origin only in one sense: namely 
that of its divine origins. God is the originator of any covenant that calls 
itself based on biblical witness. Beyond that, however, covenants are 
fundamentally processes that take place within local communities, local 
Christian congregations. If they are based in the upper echelons of church 
structures alone, they are doomed to fail. An ecological covenant has to 
start with the local church communities. 51 

This could take a variety of forms. The example of the tree-planting 
initiative might spark off ideas for similar projects to get local communities 
involved in the South Pacific context. What would be equivalent kinds 
of ritual-ecological practices and commitments that could be envisaged? 
One could also think of developing local ‘commitments’, local covenants 
that remind congregations and churches of their covenantal obligations 
(cf. Appendix B ). In fact, developing and writing up these ‘covenant 
commitments’ could itself form part of a process of enculturating and 
embedding such faith practice in local communities — which was precisely 
one of the goals of the OTD. 
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APPENDIX A: An African Tree-Planting Liturgy 

Isak Daneel translates the following tree-planting liturgy as used by the 
indigenous Zionist church leader, Bishop Rueben Marinda, as follows: 52 

“Look at the stagnant water 
where all the trees were felled 
Without trees the water-holes mourn 
without trees the gullies form 
For the tree roots that bind the soil 
are gone! 

These friends of ours 
give us shade 
They draw the rain clouds 
breathe the moisture of rain. 

I, the tree ... I am your friend 
I know you want wood 
for fire 

to cook your food 

to warm yourself against cold. 

Use my branches ...What I do not need 
you can have. 

I, the human being 
your closest friend 
have committed a serious offence 
as a itgo%t y a vengeful spirit 
I destroyed you, our friends. 

So, the seedlings brought here today 

are the ‘bodies’ (; mitumbu ) of restitution 

a sacrifice to appease 

the vengeful spirit 

We plant these seedlings today 

as an admission of guilt 
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laying the ngo^i to rest. 

Strengthening our bonds with you 
our tree friends of the heart. 

Indeed, there were forests 
abundance of rain 
But in our ignorance and greed 
we left the land naked. 

Like a person in shame 
our country is shy 
in its nakedness. 

Our tree planting today 
is a sign of harmony 
between us and creation. 

We are reconciled with creation 
through Jesus' body and blood 
which brings peace 
He who came to save 
all creation (Col 1:19-20)." 

Daneel continues to explain that communion is celebrate at this point. 
Communicants hold a seedling in one hand while receiving communion, 
and then move on to plant the trees. Planting was preceded by the Bishop 
Marinda’s ritual sprinkling of holy water on the new forest ground, 
accompanied by the following prayer: 

“This is the water of purification and fertility 

We sprinkle it on this new acre of trees 

It is a prayer to God, a symbol of rain 

So that the trees will grow 

so that the land will heal 

as the ngo’gi we have caused, withdraws." 

Daneel comments: 53 
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“In the African context and language, as part of spontaneous ritual 
activity, ... [this] is a powerful statement of commitment to the 
healing of creation. The close identification with trees and nature 
reflects African religious holism. Personifying the vengeful ngo%t spirit 
in terms of earth destruction is an imaginative way of accepting 
responsibility for deforestation. Presenting the trees as mitumbu 
(sacrificial beasts required to appease the destructive ngo^j) illustrates 
human appeasement of the environment, a new compassion for 
trees. Sprinkling holy water on the barren earth is a symbolic act of 
earth-healing, entirely consonant with prophetic faith-healing practice. 
This is indicative of ecclesiological change - a broadening of the 
conception of the church as healing mainly human beings to one that 
encompasses the liberating of all of creation. Christ’s salvific work is 
also presented as spanning the universe and incorporating humans 
in bringing salvation to full manifestation in this existence. It is this 
kind of contextualisation growing from the underside - the ministry 
of earth-healing practised by relatively poor and underprivileged 
people - which is bound to capture the imagination of South African 
Independents [that is, members of the Independent Churches].” 


APPENDIX B: The Environmental Justice Covenant Congregation 
Program 54 

Healing and Defending God’s Creation 

God created the earth and all that is in it and declared it good. Wondrous 
complexity, interdependence and beauty mark God’s creation. God calls 
human beings to the task of stewardship - imploring them to take care of 
the earth respectfully for its own sake, as well as attempting to ensure that 
present and future generations may live on it and enjoy its fruits. The gifts of 
creation and the responsibility of stewardship were given to all of humanity, 
so that all might have enough and God’s justice would prevail. 

In our pride and brokenness, the earth has not been well cared for. The 
water and air and land are polluted with the poisons that hurt people and 
other living things. Many species of animals and plants are endangered by 
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the behavior of human beings. Some species have become extinct. We have 
not shared the fruits of creation justly. 

God, through the life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, heals and 
reconciles humanity and all of creation to God. We are able to become 
new creations - the new comes and the old passes away. 

God calls us to participate in the redemption of all humanity and creation. 
Therefore, all ministries of environmental justice are significant in the 
mission of our congregation and judicatories. Therefore, the governing 
body of our congregation affirms the importance of healing and defending 
creation to our central mission. 

We promise to become engaged in or to continue to be engaged in this 
ministry in the following ways: 

Worship - In worship, we will celebrate God’s grace and glory in creation 
and will declare that God calls us to participate in the redemption of the 
world by cherishing, protecting, and restoring creation. 

learning and Teaching - We will seek opportunities for all ages to learn more 
about the wonders of creation, the threats posed by human beings to the 
survival of creation, and the possibilities of our participating in God’s 
redemption and justice. 

Ufestyle - Our congregational life style will respect and cherish creation. 
We will form habits of consuming, conserving, and sharing that serve to 
protect and restore the environment. 

Community , National and Global Involvement - In our community, the nation 
and the world, our congregation will witness and participate in God’s 
redemption of creation by supporting public efforts and policies which 
affirm the redemption of the earth and all creation. 

Each year we will review our previous year’s work on environmental justice 
and consider other ways we can participate in God’s redemption of creation. 
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Mathew 12: 28 “If it is by the Spirit of God that I cast out 
demons ; then the kingdom of God has come upon you. ” 


The world of the time of Jesus was a demon- 
infested world. Often people in our day have felt that this 
fact distances that world from our own, where we no longer 
think about demons and the casting of demons, except in 
certain movies and popular literature. However, if we take 
a more serious look at our own world, it seems not that the 
demons have disappeared but that they have become more 
powerful and more complicated in the centuries that have 
passed since the time of Jesus. 

I think of the fact that the great military powers of 
the world recognize that the large sums they spend for military 
preparedness in order to destroy others, are doing damage to 
their own economies; that they are inflationary; that they are 
destructive of the possibility of building a healthy economy. 
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They also recognize that it would be to their great advantage to 
stop. If only 10% of all the resources that are spent in that way were used 
for the development of the third and fourth worlds, progress could be made 
in those areas. And yet, despite the fact that it is to our interest, despite the 
fact that we want to do it, we cant do it. Why? I do not believe it changes 
the situation to say we are possessed by demons. 

On the global scale, we are destroying our environment, with 
globalization and climate change, natural disasters such as earthquake and 
tsunamis are all adding to our efforts of destroying God’s creation and the 
destruction of humankind. And if we ask why these thing occur, is it because 
that we do not know of such a way that we would not destroy the earth? 
No. We know very well what to do. We know it is not the acts of God that 
destroys our human dwellings, however, the ultimate force causing the loss 
is not wind or water, but economics. If we know how to stop, but we find 
we can’t stop because we won’t stop, is it not meaningful to say that we are 
possessed by demons? 

It’s not only in these great international and global and social affairs 
that demons are so evident. But it is equally true in our intimate and personal 
affairs. Which of us must not recognize that we turn away the love that 
others offer to us because of fears? Which of us must not recognize that our 
uncertainty and the inability to make able and sound decisions, deprives us? 
Which of us must not recognize, as Paul did, the good we can not do; and 
the evil we would not do, that is what we do? Which of us is not possessed 
of demons? 

We know the old conventional names for these demons; greed, 
envy, lust, despair. They have taken such complex forms in life. 

When we recognize the power of demons in our own lives, most of 
us first want to think that we can exorcise our own demons. We are largely 
brought up to think of ourselves as responsible persons who can take care 
of ourselves. Once we know what is wrong, we will simply do something 
about it. But when we have struggled to deal with our demons for a while, 
we often recognize that they are beyond our capacity. Then we seek help 
from an exorcist. 

For hundreds of years the exorcists of demons were the priests and 
pastors of the Christian Church. About a century ago, however, the power 
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of exorcism moved into other hands. We speak now of psychiatrists and 
psycho-analysts and depth psychologist in general. There is a profession 
of therapists who have taken over the work of exorcising demons. Many 
of us testify to the power of those persons with those type of skills and 
training to exorcise demons. 

When we ask about the exorcism of demons, we must raise the 
same question that was being raised at the time of Jesus: “In whose 
name are the demons exorcised?” We find out today that they are more 
likely to be exorcised in the name of Freud, or Jung, than in the name 
of Jesus Christ or in the power of the Spirit. Now that is a troubling 
situation for those of us who are Christians, those of us who live in the 
church and find the church as our home, our identity, and it has been a 
troubling situation for some time. 

It’s troubling, first, because we must confess our weakness and 
our failure. We ceased to be effective exorcists, and so others outside the 
province of the church had to find means of dealing with these demons. 
Secondly, we find not only that we have been powerless to exorcise demons 
but that many of the demons that are exorcised are the ones that we have 
contributed to strengthening. Much of the time and effort of the modern 
day exorcist is directed to freeing people from the demons of legalism, 
socialism, racism and so forth. 

The church is sincerely troubled about these matters. One of 
its responses was finally to learn enough humility so that pastors began 
to study at the feet of the great exorcists of the modern century. They 
have learned much in such an institution like PTC. So we have pastors 
who are well versed in the skills which have been given and developed 
by these great therapists outside and within the church. The pastor’s 
primary task is the up building of the community that has the power 
to struggle as a community against demons and build up structures 
of mutual caring and concern that provide an alternative to the life 
of demon possession. 

So within the church, specialists have emerged. When I speak 
of specialist, I am referring to you the graduates of PTC. After tonight’s 
occasion you will become therapists and exorcists, the pastoral counselors 
of your respective churches. But don’t ever think that all the degrees and 
qualifications given can solve and tackle the demonic problems out there. 
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But the question is, once again, raised, “in whose name do we cast out 
demons?” It is surely not in your name, or the name of your professors 
or in the name of PTC. However, Jesus said he cast out demons by the 
Spirit of God. And it is surely in the service of the Spirit of God that we, 
as Christians, must seek to cast out demons. If we do, indeed, cast out 
demons by the Spirit of God, then that means that our whole effort - our 
theological understanding, our psychological methods, our psychological 
wisdom - is carried out in the service of a power, a divine power, that is 
already present and active in all persons, at all times and in all places. This 
means that we are enabling the Spirit of God to work. 

As we look at the text, we are given a further clarification of what 
it means if we cast out demons by the Spirit of God. That is, when we do 
that, the kingdom of God is come upon us. It is in the service of the Spirit 
of God that we cast out demons that the Kingdom of God will come. 

So what does that mean? It means that the kingdom of God is not 
simply a private possession that operates within the heart. The kingdom of 
God is an image of a world in which God’s will is done, in which human 
beings are free. Free from all forms of dehumanization and efforts that 
degrade humanity of fullness of life. It is our task and duty to bring God’s 
kingdom closer to reality by our therapeutic endeavors guided by the Spirit 
of God. 

Therefore, Graduates and class of 2010, you have sat under the 
feet of great therapists and exorcists, great professors and theologians, and 
you have learned from them and are equipped with their knowledge and 
wisdom, and gifts, - now comes the time to go out into the field and live 
out in your ministry, what you have gathered from PTC. 

There are so many social issues arising that have dehumanized our 
people, economic and financial problems have given less and less hope to 
the unfortunate. The issues of justice and equality, gender balance, women 
and youth issues, just to name a few. —Just recendy I read an article from 
the Fiji Sun about “how to tackle poverty” and a study has revealed “that 
the greater the degree of inequality in a society, the greater are the 
social problems, the health problems, the numbers in prison, the level 
of trust and co-operation in society.” 

These social issues are common in the region - Are you prepared to 
address them? As you leave this place of institute, put on your ecumenical 
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hat, your ecumenical spirit, your ecumenical heart, ecumenical mind and 
go with a humble heart knowing that without the Spirit of God you cannot 
do anything. And the result of not doing anything is doing NOTHING. 

Therefore, we the Council members, the Principal and Faculty 
commend you to your respective churches as those who are struggling to 
find ways as Christians to cast out demons, to renew within the church 
the power to cast out demons by the Spirit of God. We commend the 
Gospel to you as a source of power in your lives and a source of wisdom 
in your work. We are confident, that as you serve, you will share the Spirit 
with the church in enabling the Kingdom of God to be real among us. 

In conclusion, I would like to congratulate the graduates of 2010 
and may God bless you all in your future endeavors, may the season of 
Advent and Christmas bring joy and love to the class of 2010, the PTC 
community, families and friends. And may the gracious gift in Jesus Christ, 
the awareness of beauty that is in every life, and the confident hope that 
shines at Christmas, strengthen us all. 


Tofa Soifua 





Pacific Theological College’s 
Theses and Projects 
from 2005 to 2009 


2005 

MASTER OF THEOLOGY IN BIBLICAL STUDIES 

1. Mereia Vakatale Sin Votomosi: 

‘Christ-even f: identity marker of Jewish Votomosi 
Christians and Gentile Christians. 


2005 

MASTER OF THEOLOGY IN CHURCH MINISTRY 


1. Pisopa Matatia: 

HIV/AIDS and the Church. 


2. Sesera Tuitolovaa Siimoa: 

Youth suicide in Samoa: an appraisal and a pastoral response, 
with special reference to the Congregational Christian Chuurch 
inSamoa. 






1 


2005 

MASTER OF THEOLOGY IN PACIFIC CHURCH HISTORY 

1. Latu Latai: 

E au le inallau a tamaitai: The history of Samoan missionary 
wives in the evangelisation of Papua New Guinea from 1883 
to 1975. 

2006 

MASTER OF THEOLOGY IN BIBLICAL STUDIES 
1. Semisi Afu Faaui: 

The Messianic Prophecies in Matthew: A Genre Analysis. 


2006 

MASTER OF THEOLOGY IN CHURCH MINISTRY 

1. Selota Maliko: 

The Impact of Globalisation on Samoa: with reference to the 
Methodist Church of Samoa. 

2. Simon Cyrene Ouou: 

Youth Substance Abuse: a pastoral issue for Church of 
Melanesia, with reference to the Diocese of Hanuatoo in the 
Makira Ulawa Province, Solomon Islands. 

3. Abel Vetenge: 

Warbete: a new modelfor youth Christian education in the 
New Britain region of The United Church of PNG. 
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4. Judith Vusi: 

devitalization of lay training ministry in the Churches of 
Christ in Vanuatu. 


2006 

MASTER OF THEOLOGY IN THEOLOGY & ETHICS 

1. Penisimani Tuikupulau Mone: 

Theological Hermeneutics in Contextual Theology: Moulton as a second 
author in the Tongan society. 

2. Toxey Baikem Namok: 

Kingtofa Behe^p: a Melanesian gift of salvation with reference 
to the TLvangelical Tutheran Church of Papua New Guinea. 


2006 

BACHELOR OF DIVINITY IN ECUMENICAL STUDIES 
1. James Bhagwan: 

Towards a Contextual Theology of prophetic communication. 


2007 

MASTER OF THEOLOGY IN BIBLICAL STUDIES 

1. Koloma Makewin: 

Cultural friendship in John 15. 

2. Koneferenisi Tuaiaufai: 

A. reverse perspective of honour and shame: a socio-scientific 
interpretation of Philippians 1:12-21. 

3. Nacanieli Vakarau: 

Hearing the aberration in Luke. 




A 
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2007 


MASTER OF THEOLOGY IN CHURCH MINISTRY 

1. Anthony Resurrection Luvu Kame Ruavaolo: 

Schism in the Anglican Diocese of Ysabel Church of the Province of 
Melanesia, Solomon Islands: a sociological analysis and suggested 
pathways towards pastoral reconciliation. 

2. Elisala Selu: 

Perspectives and harriers of ecumenical cooperation in Tuvalu 
with focus on the Ekalesia Kelisiano Tuvalu. 

3. Katia Tupaia: 

Youth and the ETARETIPOROTETANI MAOHI: an 
inclusive and intergenerational community of worship. 

4. Minoneti Tupou: 

Youth and worship within the Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga 
(FWCT). 


2007 

MASTER OF THEOLOGY IN THEOLOGY & ETHICS 

1. Graham Mark: 

Contextual and Theological Interpretation of Totolono: 

Justice) in Varisi context. 

2. Aaron Pava Pulemagafa: 

So y o: a cross-cultural theology of disciple ship for youth gangs 
in Auckland New Zealand. 

3. Henri Tupaia: 

The dialectic of salvation and liberation: towards an Earetia 
Porotetani Maohi theology of reconstruction. 
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2007 


MASTER OF THEOLOGY IN PACIFIC CHURCH HISTORY 

1. Mosese L. Atiola: 

TLcumenism in Tonga and the impact of Denominationalism 
1960 - 2000. 

2 . James Tama: 

The influences of Pentecostal-charismatic Churches on the 
Anglican Church in Vanuatu, 1970 — 2000. 


2007 

BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 
1. Taumuafaofaleata Maravina Toma Salesa: 

Theological education for mmen and its practice in the 
Congregational Christian Church in Samoa 


2008 

MASTER OF THEOLOGY IN BIBLICAL STUDIES 
1. Visesio Saga: 

Jesus’ ‘Triumphal” entry an ill-fated challenge to authority: 
a social historical analysis Mark 11:1-11 


2 . Tomasi Tarabe: 

Matthew 6:19-2: A. new order of property ownership: a 
paradigm shift. 
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2008 


MASTER OF THEOLOGY IN CHURCH MINISTRY 

1. Apete Toko: 

The role of the Methodist Church in Fiji and Skotuma in 
discovering pathways to reconciliation in Fiji's context of 
coups. 


2008 

MASTER OF THEOLOGY IN THEOLOGY & ETHICS 

1. Fouvale Asiata: 

A. theological reconstruction of Calvin jr concept of election by 
way of the Samoan understanding of Tofiga. 

2. Olataga Elu: 

A critical analysis of the colonial-mission Oriented theology in the Hymnody 
of the Methodist Church of Samoa. 

3. Josefa Turagacati: 

Fijian traditional Bete (Priest) and the understanding of the 
theology of ministry. 


2008 

MASTER OF THEOLOGY IN PACIFIC CHURCH HISTORY 
1. Ilimeleki Susu: 

The history of Methodist Theological Education in Fiji until 1973. 
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2009 

MASTER OF THEOLOGY IN BIBLICAL STUDIES 

1. Vaitafa Heimoana: 

The conception of Satan in the old testament and of 
fa’ahikehe in pre-Christian Tonga: a comparative study. 

2 . Makalofi Kakala: 

Trading Psalm 80 from a Tongan perspective: an exercise in 
reader response criticism. 

3. Edward Kolohai: 

Paul as a Prisoner ’: a socio-rhetorical analysis of 
Paul’s letter to Philemon. 

4. Toutai Laulaupea’alu: 

Children belong to the kingdom of God in Tukel 8:15 - 
17: a socio- scientific interpretation. 

5. Ulunga Sikaleti: 

The contradiction in Job 42 : 1 -9: a Rhetorical analysis. 

6 . Tevita F. To’a: 

Jesus Christ’s crucifixion was on a xNOIIO timing: a 
socio-historical analysis. 

7. Malutafa Faalili: 

The ideologicalfunction of the aslyum legislation in 
deuteronomy 19 : 1 — 13. 
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2009 


MASTER OF THEOLOGY IN THEOLOGY & ETHICS 

1. Semisi Fungalei: 

Worship and culture: inculturation of worship in the Free 
Wesleyan Church in Tonga. 

2 . Longinusi Tu’ipulotu: 

Towards a theology of stewardship: a reflection on how the 
Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga uses its resources. 


2009 

MASTER OF THEOLOGY IN CHURCH MINISTRY 

1. Jone Cagi Bulaveilecayaki: 

Towards a pastoral counselling model for responding to 

the challenges experienced by 

indigenous Fijian youth on the streets of Suva. 

2. Katalaine T. Mafi: 

Selection of ministers in the FWCT: the challenge for 
effective ministry. 


2009 

MASTER OF THEOLOGY IN PACIFIC CHURCH HISTORY 

1. Leitualasa Malieitulua: 

A history of Samoan Congregational Christian 
Church migrant churches in Fong Beach, California 
from 1965 to 2002. 
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Book Review 


INTRODUCTION TO ASIAN FEMINIST PERSPECTIVES ON 
RELIGIONS: Towards Interfaith Dialogue 

Published by the Asian Women’s Resource Centre for Culture and 
Theology (AWRC), Kuala Lumpur, 2008. 

Reviewed by Seforosa Carroll 

This book is the third of a series of modules on Asian feminist 
theologies. 1 Its objective ‘is to highlight how Asian women are doing 
feminist theologizing in the context of their respective religions or the 
religious influences that impact them’, (p.5) This book brings together 
a collection of articles by women of different faiths exploring the 
diverse religious landscape of Asia. However, it recognises both the 
limitations of including all religions in Asia, the diversity that exists 
within each and the many voices that exist within feminism. As such 
the book is narrowed to focus on the following religions: Buddhism, 
Christianity, Confucianism, Hinduism and Islam but does not claim to 
be representative of feminist voices within each of the faith traditions 
covered. 

The book is an introduction to Asian feminist perspectives on religions 
with the hope of continuing dialogue and engagement with women of 
other religions on issues of gender justice and holistic transformation. It 
is not a book about interfaith dialogue but one that advocates the move 
towards deep and meaningful dialogue with women of different faiths. 
The common thread binding women in their diversity and difference 
is the grounding fact that they are women. As women who experience 
similar injustices, the book identifies the need to be able ‘to articulate 
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and critique what is oppressive and lift up the liberating aspects of their 
religions’, (p.6) Recognising the limitation of resources in this area this 
module is a hope to help fill this gap. As the book is written as a resource, 
each chapter contains a summary and a set of questions which, would in 
a group setting help to facilitate dialogue, identify differences and future 
collaborative projects. In this sense the usefulness of the book is not just 
limited to Asia but in other contexts and for women of different faiths who 
wish to come together for the sake of the vision of transforming the world 
through ‘building communities of peace with justice’. 

The overarching objective of these modules is 

for Asian women to celebrate and affirm the liberating 
aspects of their religious and cultural realities; to read texts 
and scriptures anew; analyse their social realities; practice 
alternative leadership; and grow in commitment to the building 
of communities of peace with justice, (p.6) 

Each of the articles in this collection identifies the oppressive and 
dehumanizing aspects of their respective religions and the impact it has on 
women. As an empowering strategy the authors critique their respective 
religions and provide other alternatives to interpreting biblical texts and 
history in which women’s wellbeing were equally valued as men’s. The first 
two chapters are on Buddhism, written by two different authors and in two 
different contexts. The first is Buddhism in Japan by Noriko Kawahashi. 
Since 1994 Kawahashi has been involved in researching how women within 
the Japanese Buddhist community working across sectarian boundaries 
can remake Buddhism that goes beyond patriarchy. The second chapter 
discusses Buddhism in the context of Thailand. It is based on an interview 
with Venerable Dhammananda in Bangkok. It explores the place of women 
in the historical, social and religious context of India during the time of 
Buddha and examines some of the monastic rules pertaining to women. In so 
doing Malini Devananda demonstrates that the Buddha had in fact said that 
women and men were capable of attaining enlightenment. In the chapter on 
Christianity, Hope Antone’s article explores how Asian Christian feminists 
are questioning, critiquing and transforming the subjugation, oppression and 
dehumanization of women by examining Christian teachings and religious 
texts that are steeped in patriarchal culture’, (p. 64) Antone demonstrates 
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the point that the bible has both oppressive and liberative aspects. She 
affirms the equality of women and men grounded in the principle of being 
created in God’s image. Based on this principle Antone makes the call 
for the promotion of wellbeing amongst all people, irrespective of their 
religions and cultures. The chapter on Women and Confucianism by HyeRan 
Kim-Cragg sheds light on basic Confucian values and practices and how 
these lead to the holistic and integrated wellbeing of the individual and 
community but in particular Korean women. Kim-Cragg is interested in 
the interconnectedness between Confucianism and Christianity, and further 
dialogue between the two in terms of how each religion can learn from 
and challenge each other. The chapter on Hinduism ‘traces the spiritual 
journey of Hindu women through the ancient period of excellence to their 
subsequent disenfranchisement’, (p.106) Kiran Prasad makes the case that 
‘social inconsistencies and injustices against women did not arise from 
Hindu scriptures, but from humans who failed to correcdy incorporate the 
teachings of the scriptures, such as the Upanishads and the Bhagavad Gita , 
into their social philosophy’, (p.106) The Vedanta , Prasad argues ‘affirms the 
equality of women and the discovery of the spiritual unity of all existence 
irrespective of gender, caste, class and creed’, (p.106) The final chapter is 
on Islam written by Hindun Anisah and Nehik Sri Hidayati. They reflect 
on the theory of feminism and its relation to Islamic approaches to gender 
relations in Asia. Of particular interest is their discovery of Islamic feminists 
uncovering a tradition of misogyny in the “hadith” transmission, which has 
served to validate the superiority of men over women. They also deal with 
some theories on reading religious texts contextually in order to arrive at 
interpretations that are just to women. 

There is an integrity and authenticity I appreciated very much about this 
book. The articles are written by women of faith from the relevant faith 
traditions that are grounded in their respective contexts. The methodology 
employed could be useful in strengthening dialogues and future collaborative 
in ter faith action in other contexts as well. The collection of articles shows 
that although women are diverse and different, we can share a common 
vision for a transformed world of peace and justice. This is task that requires 
thinking beyond the framework of culture and individual faith traditions. It 
is a collective task and a collective responsibility of women and men across 
different religious and cultural traditions. 






Notes 


1 The previous two modules were: Introduction to Asian feminist theologies 
(Kuala Lumpur: AWRC, 2005) and Telling Herstoty: introduction to Asian feminist 
re-reading of history (Kuala Lumpur: AWRC, 2007). 
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Book Review 


KAUNANGA: WOMEN MINISTERS IN THE MINISTRY OF 
SERVING 

(ed.) Samate, Asinate F. (Nukualofa: Taulua, 2010) 

VOICES OF TONGAN WOMEN: THEOLOGICAL 
REFLECTIONS (Women Doing Theology in Oceania) 

(ed.) Wilkinson, Marlene (Nukualofa: Quality 2010) 


Reviewed by Dr. Jione Havea 

At the 87 th General Conference of the Methodist Church of Tonga (Siasi 
Uesiliana Tau’ataina ‘o Tonga), HM Queen Halaevalu Mata’aho launched two 
books — Kaungana and Voices of Tongan Women — as part of the Church’s 
thanksgiving for and celebration of the twentieth anniversary of having 
ordained its first woman minister (Sela Taufatofua Manu). Fourteen other 
women have joined the ministry since, and the church still has biases and 
barriers to overcome. 

1. Y^aunanga contains the response to call stories of HM Queen Mata’aho and 
the fifteen women who have joined the ministry. The story of each woman 
is personal, coming from different settings, struggles, opportunities and 
privileges, with some threads linking those stories as well as the lives of the 
women. I can’t do justice to each story here, but I must acknowledge that 
the life of each woman, for better and for worse, is more than what one 
reads in this book. 
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In order that the contributors do not remain nameless, I am obliged 
to at least list their names: Halaevalu Mata’aho, Sela Taufatofua Manu, 
Valamotu Palu, Mele Malinga-ki-Vaha Mausia, Mele’ana Maa’imoa Puloka, 
Sela Na’a Latu, ‘Asinate Fuakautu’u Samate, Melesuipi Fakatava Latu, Lineti 
Mo’unga Fuka Tu’itupou, Fonofa Mafi, Lousiale-‘o-Lopakitea Uasike, 
Tutaleva Lolohea Tu’imoala, Katalina Lutui, Seneti ‘Olive Fiusati, Siosi’ana 
‘Ungatea Taonganui Fonua Kata, and Lilio Fakava. 

The tide for this collection — Kaunanga — is a Tongan word that 
identifies the role of women as enablers in the spheres of the home, of 
the society, of the church, and of the nation. 

There are at least two areas in which this volume makes significant 
contribution to gender and theological studies in Oceania: First, the volume 
is a testimony to the power of talanoa (stories) to cross, and therefore link, 
the personal, the public, the communal, the ministerial, the theological, the 
past, the memories, the hopes, the present, the future, and much more. 

And second, I applaud the fact that the volume is bilingual, with the 
stories being translated by Sela Taufa Latailakepa into English. *Oku ou 
fakamalo lahi , he ko e me'a lelei kepukepuke ( a e koloa ‘o <etau lea fakafonuapea 
‘oua te tau tafia he fakakaukau ‘e toki matamatalelei ( etau ngaahi talanoa mo ‘etau 
manatu kapau te tau fatu fakamatala he lea muli. ‘Oku o ’o ange e lea fakaTonga, pea 
tauange ke tau e talamonu ‘oku velo he to hi ni koe’uhi ko e tau ‘e valungofulu-mafa e 
mo’ui si’i Kuini Halaevalu Mata’aho. p am most thankful, for it is worthwhile to 
nurse the richness of our native languages; let us not drown in the illusion 
that our stories and memories would flourish if we write those in foreign 
languages. The Tongan language is more effective, and may the dedication 
of this book contribute to the joy in HM Queen Mata’aho reaching her 
84 th birthday.] 

2. Voices of Tongan Women: Theological Reflections contains reflections by 
several women, lay and ordained, who dedicate their work to the memory 
of twenty six women and six children who drowned when the MV Princess 
Ashika sunk on 05 August 2009. 

The foreword for the book was written by HRH Salote Pilolevu Tuita, 
and the editorial by Marlene Wilkinson. The first part of the book contains 
eleven chapters on various theological, biblical, and cultural issues, with 
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special attention to the views and realities of women: 

1. Milise T. Kale challenges some of the androcentric readings of the 
Gospel of Mark and argues that the women characters in Mark are 
model disciples of Jesus; 

2. Seneti O. Fiusati relates ‘worship’ to ‘serve’ and highlights the place 
of women in the worship traditions in the Old Testament; 

3. Lousiale Uasike revisits Luke 10:38-42 and shows how women 
capably minister through both contemplative and service means; 

4. Valamotu Palu focuses on Matt 15:21 -28 in which Jesus crosses into 
Gentile territory, an occasions where Jesus is model for crosscultural 
appreciation and inter-faith encounter; 

5. ‘Iakati Hui critiques traditional Western male-stream Christologies 
and encourages formulations that are gender and context sensitive 
to the people of the Pacific; 

6. Mele Vaka exposes the stigma and rejection that single mothers 
face in the Tongan society and in Tongan churches, and calls for 
awareness and openness; 

7. Minoneti Tupou seeks ways to rekindle young people’s interest in 
church worship, calling for interactive and subject-sensitive ways 
of worshipping; 

8. Makeleta Taunisila adds to the chorus that women too are called by 
God, and that women too have the right and privilege to respond 
and accept their calls; 

9. Fangailupe Tukutau reminds readers of the significant contributions 
and sacrifices that wives gave to the work of Tongan missionaries 
to Melanesia; 

10. Keiti A. Kanongata’a recalls the journey to “Edinburg 2010” and 
offers a response from the South Pacific, sharing in the passion of 
the Christian mission and ecumenical vision; 

11. ‘Asinate F. Samate explains the “Fellowship of the Least Coin” and 
how it has assisted women and projects in Asia and beyond. 

The second part of the book focuses on the victims of MV Princess 
Ashika, including a short report by Mafi Tu’inukuafe, an assistant transcript 
recorder during the Royal Commission of Inquiry about this tragedy, as well 




as laments, songs and poems (in English and Tongan) by Keiti A. Kanongata’a, 
Mele’ana M. Puloka, Sisilia L. Tupou-Thomas, I. Kakala M. Taumoefolau 
(Eng. trans. Melenaite Taumoefolau), and Sela A.L.T. Latailakepa. 

That the book is dedicated only to the women and children victims (who 
are nameless in the book) and not to the men also, is unfortunate, for that 
upholds the gender divide. Further, it ignores the familial relations between 
these women and children and the men victims. When it comes to honoring 
victims, it is not helpful to be selective. Notwithstanding, I welcome this book 
and will use it in my teaching. 

3. Both volumes are significant contributions toward boosting the attention 
to, and interest in, the place and contribution of women to the society and 
ministry, in Tonga and in the region. As a Tongan, I am proud of both volumes 
and long for more such publications. 

Maidfau! 
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Information for Contributors 


Policy Statement 


The Pacific Journal of Theology is published twice yearly by the South 
Pacific Association of Theological Schools (SPATS). It seeks to stimulate 
theological thinking and writing by Christians living in or familiar with the 
South Pacific, and to share these reflections with church and theological 
education communities, and with all who want to be challenged to 
reflect critically on their faith in changing times. Opinions and claims 
made by contributors to the journal are solely those of the authors and 
do not necessarily reflect those of the Editorial Board or SPATS and 
its constituent bodies, nor of associations with which the authors are 
affiliated. 

The Editorial Board welcomes various kinds of writing that express an 
emerging Pacific theology. These may include: 

♦ original articles in the theological disciplines 

♦ articles relating theological thinking to Pacific cultures, 
contemporary issues and other academic disciplines 

♦ helpful material for pastors and church workers 

(liturgical, pastoral, educational) 

♦ artistic expressions of the Christian faith (poetry, visual 
art, music) 

♦ notes and reviews of books that are relevant for Pacific 
Christians 

♦ information about ongoing research in the theological 
disciplines in the Pacific. 




Guidelines for Authors: The Editorial Board will consider for publication all 
manuscripts of scholarly standard and in keeping with the overall policy 
of the journal. Articles in English, French or Pacific languages will be 
considered. Poetry, photographs and black and white drawings are also 
welcome. Manuscripts must be previously unpublished and not under 
consideration for publication elsewhere. 

Review polity: Criteria for Acceptance : Following initial screening, papers are 
reviewed by two or more board members, using these criteria: 


• Relevance and/or currency of interest to the Pacific Islands. 

• Contribution to current debates. 

• Originality, balance, scholarship. 

• Argument, organisation and presentation, the final decision to publish 
is retained by the Editor and the Editorial Board, whgo may also suggest 
editorial changes for all articles submitted for publication. 


Submissions , addressed to the Editor, PJT, (see SPATS contact address, inside 
front cover), must comply with the following requirements: 


Maximum length . 6000 words (book 
reviews 1000 words) including 
notes. 

Style: Australian Government 
Publishing Service, Style Manualfor 
Authors , Editors and Printers , 5th edn; 
or the 6th edn revised by Snooks & 
Co. and published by Wiley in 2002. 

Spelling: British (not American) 
spelling is preferred. Follows the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary. 

Notes : In the manuscript, all notes, 
commencing on a new page, must 
be double-spaced end- (and not 
foot-) notes. Notes should be 
substantive only not documentation. 


In the text, the identifier, if in 
superscript, should be outside the 
punctuation, like this: ^ If you 
use the Insert, Notes facility, the 
program will superscript for you. If 
you prefer to construct your list of 
notes manually, you will have to set 
the identifiers manually too. 
Alternatively, you may just indicate it 
in parentheses, thus: (1) In his case, 
you will have to construct your list 
of notes manually. 

Author and date referencing in text 
(surname date:page) e.g. at the end 
of a clause or sentence, (Ernst 
1994:8); or, within a sentence, ‘Little 
(1996:212) notes that. 9 
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Reference list . commencing on a 
new page, of all (and only) cited 
references listed alphabetically 
by author and, within author, by 
date, tide and publisher. Use italics 
for book and journal tides, single 
inverted commas and minimal 
capitalisation for article titles, and 
no markings for presented papers 
or unpublished texts. Chapters and 
articles should show page numbers. 
See Style, e.g: 

Ernst, Manfred, 1994, Winds 
of Change: rapidly growing religious 
groups in the Pacific Islands , Pacific 
Conference of Churches, Suva. 

Little, Jeanette, 1996, . . 

and wife: Mary Kaaialii Kahelemauna 
Nawaa, missionary wife and 
missionary’, in The Covenant 
Makers: Islander missionaries in the 
Pacific, eds Doug Munro & Andrew 
Thornley, Pacific Theological College 
& Institute of Pacific Studies at the 
University of the South Pacific, Suva, 
Fiji, pp. 210-34. 

Cover page: A separate cover page 
must include: title, author’s name, 
affiliation, postal, fax and e-mail 
addresses, and a list of any maps, 
figures etc. accompanying the text. 
Please include brief biographical 
data and a head-and-shoulders photo 
of the author, with any necessary 
information about the paper, e.g. 
details of where it was presented, 
in the case of a conference paper. 


Maps . Tables . Diagrams. Graphs. 

Photographs: Indicate location in text 
and include the electronic copy for 
the material at the end of the file, each 
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